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‘“JIEWED FROM THE ‘J) RUM-HEADS - 


A 1 ym panist 


URING the final two years of ; 
D its separate existence, the 
Philharmonic Orchestra of New 
York, which has recently combined 
with the New York Symphony 
Society, included in its ranks per- 
haps the youngest tympanist that 
has ever played the drums in a 
major orchestra in this country. 
He is Saul Goodman of Brooklyn, 
New York, who is only twenty- 
one. 


Mr. Goodman outwardly gives but 
little indication of having the physical 
vigor and’ stamina that his arduous 
work as a tympanist demands of him. 
Yet one observing the quickness of his 
movements, the alertness of his glance 
and general manner, and the mobility 
of his facial expressions quickly senses 
his celerity and adeptness in changing 
the pitch of his four drums in a mo- 
ment while about him the orchestra 1s 
in the midst of a fortissimo passage at 
a quick tempo. ; 

His efficient manner of playing his 
four copper basins all pitched difter- 
ently and all requiring frequent changes 
of key, has won the approval of numer- 
ous critics. Samuel Chotzinoff of The 
New York World recently referred to 
him as the finest tymnanist he had ever 
heard. The youth is so intent upon 
his work while the orchestra is playing 
a score that regardless of how elab- 
orate his tympani part may be, his 
drums invariably boom at precisely the 
correct moment in the proper pitch and 
volume. 

Never Known Stage-fright 

Mr. Goodman has not yet known the 
helplessness of stage-fright, nor has he 
ever suffered a lapse of memory during 
a concert. This is exceptional, for one 
very trying detail of a tympanist’s duties 
is counting the bars between his en- 
trances. May the fates help him if 
his entry during a performance should 
be either a fraction of a second tardy 
or premature! Such a blunder would 
be as damningly conspicuous as Cyrano 
de Bergerac’s nose. 

I asked Mr. Goodman what his per- 
sonal reactions were to playing under 
the Philharmonic conductors Toscanini, 
Mengelberg, and Beecham during the 
season just ended. About Arturo Tos- 
canini he said: 

“Mr. Toscanini’s constant enthusiasm, 
his perfect knowledge of every sym- 
phony instrument, and his marvelous 
memory particularly impressed me. He 
not only conducted public concerts but 
even rehearsals without scores. At the 
rehearsals they would lie near his stand, 
ready for occasional reference. Every 
note and every direction of each score 
played seemed indelibly stamped in his 
memory. He is careful in placing the 
various musicians of the orchestra in 
the precise positions which he believes 
will most effectively bring out the 


beauty of an orchestra’s playing. He 
never seemed concerned with what the 
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audiences thought of his performances, 
but rather entirely engrossed in recreat 


conducting as 
would have 


music he was 
composer 


ing the 
he believed the 
wanted it played. 

“At rehearsals he permitted not the 
slightest noise and demanded perfect 
attention at every moment. He ts con- 
genial and friendly off the conductor's 
platform, but once on it his personality 
seems to undergo a change. He be 
comes austere, tense, magnetic, inspir 
ing. With the conductor’s baton in his 
grasp, he is a second and different in 
dividual. His emotions at such times 
always are under perfect restraint, and 
I think that is largely why he is so 
well able to keep an orchestra com 
pletely in control. 

“Has he a particular knowledge of 
the tympani?” I questioned. 

“It seems to me,” replied the tym- 
panist, “that he has an instinctive feel- 
ing for the drums, and that no doubt 
is why he can get the most essentially 
musical sounds from the tympani, Un- 
der his direction, the tympani part of 


a music score assumes its fullest sig- 
nificance.” 


“And how about Willem Mengel 
berg?” 
“Cool, collected, humorous, and 


amiable, like the gentlemanly Hollander 
he is,” said Mr. Goodman, “Mr. Men- 
gelberg never permits himself to become 
excited or over-anxious in endeavoring 
to secure the results he desires from 
the orchestra. His explanations at re- 
hearsals are lengthy, detailed, and con- 
vincing; when he is through explain- 
ing a score, it always seems to me 
that the last possible word has been 
said about it. Mr. Mengelberg’s tempi 
in conducting any work never vary 
from one performance to the next. He 
places emphasis on feeling in music, but 
he doesn’t become carried away with 
emotion and therefore his beat is never 
blurred or lacking in precision. 

Menaelberg 


“An unusual thing about him is that 
he was once a tympanist. Therefore, 
he has an especially thorough grasp of 
the technic of tympani playing and of 
its relation to the rest of the orchestra. 
He personally explained to me how I 


Once a Tympanist 





should play the intricate tympani part 
in Strauss’s Burleske. In a certain 
sense he considers the tympanist a sort 
of second conductor; for in playing a 
march movement, let us say, if the 
tympanist should not be precise in his 
drumbeats, the conductor and then 
the entire orchestra might become con- 
fused over the tempo. 

“While conducting, Mr. Mengelberg 
has the habit of giving a player or a 
section of the orchestra a look of as- 
surance when an entrance is due. His 
encouraging glance naturally has a 
heartening effect on the individual mu 
sician. He is especially attentive to 
the tympani part of a score when the 
orchestra is accompanying a soloist, fot 
the tympanist’s entrances must be more 
precise than ever in order not to dis 
rupt the soloist’s own timing. Further 
more, they must be in proper sympa 
thetic balance not only with the or 
chestra but also with the soloist.” 


The Courteous Englishman 


“How would you characterize Sir 
Thomas Beecham?” was my next 
query. 

“Sir Thomas Beecham, I think, is 


typically English. His congenial man 
ner and natural politeness in making 
requests of the musicians, always in an 


impersonal manner, were matched by 
his hearty appreciation when we per- 
formed as he desired us to It was 


a great pleasure to play under his di 
rection. I especially admired his abil 
ities for bringing out the delicate subtle 
ties in a score. It was constantly evi 
dent that he felt the emotional signifi 
cance of the music both inwardly and 
outwardly. To me his earnestness and 
ability were highly inspiring.” 
Enlisting Early 

When a small boy, the young tym- 
panist started beating a drum. During 
the World War, at the age of eleven, 
he played a drum in school patrioti: 
exercises. Later he joined a Boy Scout 
band And then came the eventful 
evening eight years ago that revealed 


his tuture work to him. 





onductors 


On that decisive evening the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra was performing at 
the Commercial High School in Brook- 
lyn. Until then he had never heard 
an orchestra in action, and it was only 
by chance that the boy walked into 
the hall while the orchestra was play- 
ing the Tchaikovsky fourth symphony, 
which includes an elaborate tympani 
part. The kettledrums held him spell- 
bound. Their reverberating rumble fas- 
cinated him. The drummer’s whirl- 
wind actions while playing the four 
tympani excited him. As he listened 
breathlessly, he pictured himself some 
day with four such drums under his 
control. That was the kind of job he’d 
have when he grew up, he decided. 
When the music was over, he impul- 
sively hurried over to the tympanist 
and asked if he might learn from him 
how to play such drums. That day 
marked the beginning of his career as 
a tympanist, for the first few lessons 
revealed a natural talent for tympani- 
playing. 

The vacancy caused by the resignation 
of the Philharmonic’s tympanist in the 
spring of 1926 marked the goal for 
which young Goodman had long been 
striving. Since he was only twenty 
years old, he feared that he might be 


considered too young for the position. 


Arriving at Twenty 

Earlier in that very spring, he had de- 
cided to return to New York Univer- 
sity, where he had once been a stu- 
dent, to prepare to study medicine, But 
the post with the Philharmonic was 
offered to him. The opportunity to 
play the tympani in one of the world’s 
toremost orchestras, to achieve his 
longed-for goal so early in life, quickly 
drove from his thoughts any desire 
he might have had to become a doctor. 
Instead he became a tympanist. 
First Engagement 

The opening concert given by the 
Philharmonic Orchestra in the fall of 
1926 marked his first engagement as 
a kettledrummer. Six vears ago, how 
ever, when only sixteen, he played 
drums and taps in the now defunct City 
Symphony Orchestra under Dirk Foch 
and at times he later 
percussion player with the 
Philharmonic orchestras. 
_ Mr. Goodman’s favorite scores are 
'chaikovsky’s fourth, fifth, and sixth 
symphonies, Dvorak’s New World Svm- 
phony, and Richard Strauss’s orchestral 
works. His greatest 
Strauss’s Burleske. When the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra performed _ this 
number under Willem Mengelberg’s 
direction during the 1926-7 season, the 
tympanist played his drums so _ bril- 
liantly that he was called to the front 
ot the stage to share the applause with 
the conductor and the soloist, F. Robert 
Schmitz. That night an usher who has 
helped seat concert audiences at Car- 
negie Hall during the last thirty-six 
years was heard to remark that never 
before in that period of time 
seen a tympanist called 
chestra to take a bow. 
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By HOLLISTER NOBLE 


WaASHINGTON.—The three day 
Festival of Chamber Music main- 
tained by the Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge Foundation and held in 
the Library of Congress here 
came to an end last Sunday eve- 
ning. There were five concerts 
consisting of greatly diversified 
programs of new and old music 
given in the music room of the 
Library. This auditorium, seating 
500 guests, was made possible a 
few years ago through the generos- 
ity of Mrs. Coolidge. 

The audience for the recent Festival, 
consisting of 500 invited guests, was a 
notable one consisting of prominent 
musicians and music lovers from the 
entire Eastern seaboard with a scatter- 
ing of Western visitors. A list of the 
more prominent guests is published else- 
where. 

Before we discuss the programs pre- 
sented it is a pleasure to testify to the 
invaluable properties of the music 
room at the Library of Congress, a 
room which could not have been better 


; t Photo International Newsreel 
devised for the specific demands of a THE ROSE QUARTET ABOARD THE S. S. NEW YORK ON ITS ARRIVAL 


chamber music festival. , Left to right, bandmaster Alfred E. Rose, Prof. P. Fise her, Arnold J. Rose, Prof. 


As to an appreciation of the festival 
itself one must abide on the middle 
ground of general approve of what was 7 

: all the 
done and still more of what was sug- 
gested. It is impossible, however, for 
this observer to wax enthusiastic over 
the new music presented or indeed over 


Anton Rusiizka, and Prof. Anton Walter. 


new devices of the moderns emotional content and the thematic 
which now sound so old. The ballet structure were certainly modest enough. 
was well danced by Mr. Bolm and his Nothing so emphasizes this lack of im- 
colleagues who had carefully designed portant musical declaration in modern 


"le GE er all the choreography with the composer. music as much as the juxtaposition with 
the intrinsic importance of some of But the conventional and restricted the mature monuments of the eighteenth 
the old music. It is perhaps well to figures of their dances seemed totally and nineteenth century. Alfano in this 
discuss — = ie yr and per- at variance with the suggested intent quartet, tried hard to be radical. But 
formers in the order of their appear- and modern style of Stravinsky’s score. the scoring is only slightly pink, filled 
waar er , All in all this was an uninteresting and with the dissonances and effects to 

FRIDAY Ak we pa - “— profitless work, decidedly empty in re- which we have become accustomed and 

APOLLO MUSAGETES trospect. It met with a very cool recep- which now fail to conceal the essen- 
American premiére of A Ballet with Music by tion. tial poverty of important musical 
Call oe ey on: 2 The works which followed offered thought. Mr. Carpenter’s work was 
ihe. ..... AON EO Otay deers wl a much to charm the eye and ear. Ravel's frankly genial and pleasant and not too 
EE Seon, reece ps kaeuane Ruth Page poignant “Pavane pour un Enfant De- serious. It was decidedly in the Ameri- 
A VANE PD hace coeeess ee AG ao funte” was delightfully executed, al- cam vein, full of dance rhythms, with 

"The Lh, B ‘a e though we personally prefer the music more than a suggestion of his “Sky- 
Be nes as ds ek Ruth Page unadorned with material interpretations. Scrapers” and “Krazy Kat” ballets. The 
Don Gonzalez -...--+-.+... :.+ Adolph Bolm So was de Mondonville’s music from uartet played it well. Mr. Carpenter 

a ee My! gh ae “Le Carnaval du Parnasse.” (It isinter- was heartily applauded and mounted to 
Jean-Joseph Cassanea de Mondonville . ~ . 

(From “Le Carnaval du Parnasse,”’ 1749) esting to note that the score of “Le Car- the stage to take a number of bows 
Spavente Cone eeeeeeeereseeeeee Mark Turbyfill naval du Parnasse.” with a flowery with the players. : , : 
a. { Masked figures | we EO dedication to Mme. de Pompadour is | The_ Rosé Quartet’s interpretation of 
ALT-WIEN, A “Fasching” Episode with one of the prized possessions in the the Schubert work 1S well known 

Music by L. Van Beethoven remarkable collection of the Music Di- throughout Europe. Their performance 
alee = wae oe Tb eibolt vision of the Library of Congress.) = this number did not arouse the whole- 
SINT éccnaskckhdaseciackesos Ruth Page SATURDAY MORNING, APRIL 28th hearted enthusiasm of either critics or 
EY MEE se onniiecedst casas Adolph Bolm At 11:15 o'clock the audience. The Quartet played with 
Hair EE obs Keccoetaee cance Mark Turbyfill By special _~" Se Grst appearance rough vigor, with an impressive virility 
ly ‘and stage cctens te eel ead Geees THE ROSE STRING. QUARTET of style and a certain set balance of tone 

by ADOLPH BOLM of Vienna which detracted from the warmth, the 
Settings and costumes by NICOLAS Arnold Rosé Anton Rusitzka finish and the sensitive color to which 

Conductor’ HANS KINDLER Paul Fischer Anton Walter recent quartets have accustomed us. 
The orchestra is composed of members of the Second Violoncello Their manner 02 playing is well adapted 

Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 1. Franco Alfano to certain works and effectively sums 


; A ‘ , : Quartet No. 1 (1918 up the finest efforts of another day 
The world premier of Stravinsky’s 2. Franz Schubert a 


ballet was distinctly disappointing. So Quartet in D minor (1826) But, frankly, one misses the sensitive 

. . 3. John Alden Carpenter range of dynamics, the infinite grada- 
much so, indeed, that comment on the Quartet in three movements (1927) tion in phrasing, and the more ex- 
work will be brief. Stravinsky was (played without pause) tensive palette of tone coloring which 
commissioned by Mrs. Coolidge to com- The Rose Quartet! For years this distinguish the more flexible organiza- 


pose this ballet in September, 1927, and has been a name to conjure with among 


? . with ¢ tions of recent days. 
the score was completed on the 20th the chamber music organizations ‘of 


‘ SATURDAY EV ENING, APRIL 28th 

of January last. Stravinsky composed Europe. This famous Viennese organ- At 8:45 o'clock 
the scenario as well as the music of this ization was founded by Arnold Rosé in By special invitation 
ballet pantomine, which employs the 1882? Mr. Rosé (née Ressuhiesen by Société des + pe Anciens 
four characters, an orchestra of twenty- the way) was born in Jassy, Roumania, Henri Casadesus src pres Bausies Devililers 
five strings and a stage set designed in October 24, 1863. He studied at the Viole d'amour Basse de Viole 
by Nicolas Remisoff. Vienna Conservatory, made his debut Mme. ye og Casac lesus 

The ballet, depicting in simple and ag soloist at the Leipzig Gewandhaus Muse. Résine a Patroni-Casadesus 
conventional forms the birth of Apollo and has been for many years solo violin- lavecin 


and his final ascent to Olympus, is a ist and concertmaster of the Vienna (As Marius Casadesus was indisposed 
curious concoction of old forms, old Opera and a professor of the State there was a substitute program con- 


styles and old mannerisms, sometimes Academy of Music there. He also sisting of works by William Avrton 
full of lyric dignity, sometimes frankly served as concertmaster at Bayreuth and Bonifacio Asioli, Francesco Galeazzi. 
burlesqued, all fused in the strange in 1902 he married a sister of Gustay Bach, Desmarets. and others.) ; 
alchemy of Stravinsky's expert crafts- Mahler. The remaining concerts of the Fes- 
manship. The two novelties of Saturday morm- tiv al we must cover even more briefly. 

tut Stravinsky’s ballet never came to ing’s program were Alfano’s quartet, t is time to emphasize the fact that by 
life. It is burdened with insincerities, already ten years old, and Mr. Carpen- odds the most enjoyable music of the 






at least with devices and developments ter’s work. Alfano’s composition fairly Fest ival was the old music. The con- 
which sound insincere; it is heavy with revelled in a variety of effects but its cert of the Society of Old Instruments 
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aroused a great deal of enthusiasm and 
justly so. In the intimacy of the li- 
brary auditorium the instruments could 
not have been displayed to better ad- 
vantage. Henri Casadesus, playing on 
the viole d’amour, and Mme. Regina 
Casadesus on the harpsichord were ac- 
claimed for the distinction of their per- 
formance. The question has been raised 
as to the strict authenticity of the ar- 
rangements presented Saturday night. 
This must be settled elsewhere. Cer- 
tainly the artists who appeared pre- 
sented exquisite performances of their 
offerings. Some of this music was 
monotonous in mood but all of it was 
lovely in the purity of its sentiment, 
the repose of its structure and the ideal 
conditions under which it was per- 
formed. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 29th 
At 3:15 o'clock 
1. Jean-Philippe Rameau (1683-1764) 
Concerto No. 5, in D 
For piano, flute, and violoncello 
Benedetto Marcello (1686-1739) 
Sonata, in F 
For piano and flute 
3. Alfredo Casella 
Sonata, in C (1927) 
For piano and violoncello 
4. Gabriel Pierné . 
Sonata da camera, Op. 48 (1927) 
For piano, flute, and violoncello 
Piano: Alfredo Casella 
Flute: W. M. Kincaid 
Violoncello: Hans Kindler 
SUNDAY EVENING, APRIL 29th 
At 8:45 o'clock 
1, Georg Muffat 
L’ Extravagance d’Amour (1682) 
For “concertino” and “concerto grosso”’ 
(strings), with “basso continuo” 
(harpsichord) 
i eH A Handel 
Concerto, in B flat (publ. 1741) 
For oboe solo and strings, with “basso 
continuo” (harpsichord) 
Joseph Haydn 
Sinfonia da camera (Pohl No. 27; 1774) 
For strings, two oboes and two horns 
4. Paul Hindemith 
Spielmusik, Op. 43 I (1927) 
For strings, two flutes and two oboes 
5. Ottorino Respighi 
Trittico Botticelliano (1927) 
1. La Primavera; 2 


i) 


2. L’Adorazione dei 
Magi; 3. La Nascita di Venere 
For chamber orchestra 
Conductor: Hans Kindler 
Oboe: Marcel Tabuteau 
Harsichord: Mme, Régina Patorni-Casadesus 

The orchestra is composed of members of 

the Philaedelphia Symphony Orchestra 

The Sunday evening program was 
not highly important. The Handel and 
Haydn numbers revealed all the con- 
ventional, well-known characteristics, 
without disclosing those universal quali- 
ties of greatness which one finds in their 
finer music. Nor were Hindemith’s 
“Spielmusik” or Respighi’s “Trittico 
Botticelliano” highly important scores. 
Respighi’s work won a good deal of ap- 
plause, however, for its expert work- 
manship and its impressionistic moods. 

In the afternoon, the performance of 
Rameau’s concerto was delightfully dis- 
tinguished by the ensemble of Messrs. 
Casella, Kincaid and Kindler. 

At the close of the Festival the audi- 
ence called for Mrs. Coolidge, the 
sponsor and patron of these festivals. 
Mrs. Coolidge bowed repeatedly after 
rising from her seat in the front row 
center, a point of vantage which she 
occupied at each concert. 

All in all this Festival provided an 
excellent opportunity to contrast and 
re-estimate old and modern forms. 
If no new works of great significance 
were revealed at least there were ad- 
mirable artists to present a summary of 
the most instructive aspects of chamber 
music. 





GUESTS WHO ATTENDED 

The following guests were announced 
to be in attendance: 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Wolle, Prof. and 
Mrs. George C. Gow, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwin Hughes, Mrs. Olive M. Green, 
Mr: Lynnwood Farnam, Mr. and Mrs. 
Jay C. Freeman, Mrs. Olga Samaroff- 
Stokowski, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Bella- 
mann, Mr. Winthrop Tryon, Mr. Al- 
fred Human, Mr. and Mrs. David 

(Continued on page 32) 
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THE USE OF RADIO TO BRITAIN’ 
Hadow KR eport C); rges ‘Broader Scope of C ulture 


By LEIGH HENRY 


ONDON, April 14.—The 

committee presided over by 
Sir Henry Hadow has issued its 
report on British radio conditions 
in their relation to education. Cov- 
ering much ground and full of 
valuable suggestions, one passage 
stands out markedly. 

It has long been felt that, with State 
monopoly of radio in Britain, there is a 
tendency to regard it as a means of 
revenue rather than of public culture. 
That is a happy way of officialdom. 
We have the fine fight for betterment 
and for the enlarging of British vision 
so long hampered by insular complacen- 
cy aided by the bitter barrier of the 
English Channel, which leaves the 
major part of English popular taste a 
good half-century behind the rest of the 
continent. 

One of the best bridges recently has 
been, firstly the British Broadcasting 
Company, as it was, and secondly, the 
British Broadcasting Corporation, as it 
now is in official status. Yet, with all 
the intentions—and this making of pav- 
ing-stones for infernal regions is one of 
the industries which England has not 
allowed to decay since the Great War 
which seems to some to represent a 
period of perpetual paralysis,—one hears 
continually : the plaint of ill-payment 
made by our radio authorities and, bal- 
ancing this, the official excuse that so 
little, relatively, is allowed them for 
really cultural development. 


Report Is Explicit 


The Hadow committee report is ex- 
plicit. It says: “We are convinced that 
neither on the grounds of justice nor 
expediency is it sound policy to reserve 
for the general purposes of the State 
so large a proportion of listeners’ license 
fees, which, in our view, should be 
properly spent on the development of a 
service the value of which to the com- 
munity is only beginning to be fully 
recognized.” 

One cannot surmise what the effect 
of the report will be; but it is apparent 
to all unprejudiced that, without the 
blinkered lavishness which has become 
governmentally prevalent here since the 
roysterous days when jimcrack war-min- 
isteries “wrote off” their extravagances 
to the account of the tax-payers, there 
is still required a proportionate expendi- 
ture to the quality of cultural provision 
needed if the higher ends of radio as a 
State factor are to be attained. 


Operatic Prospects 


Covent Garden, interim resort for pop- 
ular public dances and the band of Dar- 


ewski, will return to its traditional 
status on April 30, when a grand 
opera season is announced. The 


season will last ten weeks, ending on 
July 6. The opening production will be, 
singularly for an event which take pre- 
cedence socially even more than musical- 
ly with a certain large part of its public, 
Das Rheingold, a work which allows of 
little interval visiting and small talk. 
Two complete cycles only of Der Ring 
will be given. Probably even the oper- 
atic audience has commenced to feel the 
accuracy of Debussy’s outbursts in La 
Revue Blanche quite a number of years 
ago, when he complained of the monot- 
ony of “these people in wild beasts’ 
skins,” who solemnly presented (in leit- 
motif), their visiting cards on every 
entry, yet equally solemnly insisted on 
chanting what was thereon inscribed! 

Performances will be given five eve- 
nings of every week of the season,—on 

















ZOLTAN KODALY 


Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, 
Thursdays and Fridays. Chaliapine is 
to sing in Boris Godounoff, an event 
which speaks for itself, and also in 
Faust. A newcomer from Germany 
will be Wilhelm Rode, who appears as 
Wotan. A Munchener, he is estimated 
amongst the finest of living German 
bass-baritones. Another Wagner singer 
noted in Germany will be the Swedish 
tenor, Carl Martin Oehman, well-ap- 
proved in Berlin and who was a recent 
success at the Barcelona Opera. 

British singers include the admirable 
and graceful Margaret Sheridan (or 
Margherita), Eva Turner, one of the 
sritish singers to keep the operatic ban- 
ner flying in many forays, Walter 
Widdop, the swift newcomer under 
sritish Broadcasting Corporation aus- 
pices, and Joseph Hislop, already known 
to Covent Garden. Widdop, appeared 
recently with the British National Opera 
Company, singing well, though less 
talented histrionically—though perhaps, 
in the light of many operatic idols, that 
is not a great opera theater bar. 


Kodaly in Kilts 


Perhaps the most interesting recent 
item has been the spirited and imagina- 
tive arrangement of Hungarian folk 
songs by Kodaly, sung by the visiting 
Scots chorus, the Inverness Ladies 
Choir. A _ typically excellent Celtic 
body of singers, this choir has also that 
Celtic something en plus which gives a 
sheen of glamor to all singing by Irish, 
Scots and Welsh choralists of training. 

They certainly assimilated the spirit 
of the Magyar airs, with their underly- 
ing suggestion of dance-rhythm; admir- 
ably and so clearly cut was their enun- 
ciation that one felt that Kodaly walked 
with unexpected ease in kilts—if, of 
course, English respectability will let 
that in any way form part of a Scots 
ladies’ choir’s apparel. In any event, 
Kodaly is of course, a Magyar gentle- 
man,—and probably our home erudition 
will not generally make such array an 
incongruous part of Hungarian dress,— 
judging by the various “Hungarian” 
bands ome sees at times, who learn 
Cockney with great fluency! 

Another item, Celtic folk-songs, re- 
vealed the spread of the Pan-Celtic 
ideals which are the impulse of so much 
contemporary Celtic cultural life here. 
This comprised Irish, Scots, and Welsh 
airs. Unfortunately, these were given 
in rather obsolete versions. Thus many 
truly traditional traits were obscured. 
It is to purge our Celtic music of the 


“editorship” of aliens that we Welsh, 
together with the modern Irish and 
Scots musicians, are working in what 
is known as “musical nationalism” to- 
day. 


Subtle Color 


The ancient Celtic modes and rhythms, 
the latter dependent closely on particular 
characteristics of Celtic speech and 
cadence-accent, provide so much of a 
subtle native color that any foreign ele- 
ment simply reduces the Celtic folk song 
to inanity, whereas it is truly, generally 
speaking, one of the most moving and 
subtly expressive types of folk music 
in the world. Completely out of the 
scheme proved the Death of Trenar, by 
Brahms. Truly, here the lyric spirit 
of the Gael died also. One cannot con- 
ceive why, with one of the greatest 
choral composers since the Elisabethans, 
Granville Bantock, existent owning 
Gaelic antecedents and devoted to so 
great a degree in setting Scots themes 
and subjects, not to mention the late 
Hamish MacCunn, so otherwise en- 
lightened a choir should choose to in- 
trude a wholly antipathetic type of 
Teutonic choralism and antiquated ver- 
sions, or traducements, of native Celtic 
melodies into their program. 

For Ireland and Wales there are also 
existant Arnold Bax, above all in 
choralism, Harty, Moeran and Haver- 
gal Brian (Irish) and Vaughan 
Thomas, Harri Evans, David de Lloyd, 
Frederick Humphries, E. T. Davies 
Vaughan Williams, and others (Welsh). 

Another Scots composer keenly il- 
lumined and interested in Celtic melody 
in choral form is James Lyon, one of 
our finest arrangers and second to Gran- 
ville Bantock at the Birmingham Mid- 
land Institute School of Music, of which 
Bantock is principal in addition to being 
Elgar’s successor in the Peyton Chair 
of Music at Birmingham University. 


Bournemouth Festival 


A notable annual event is the Bourne- 
mouth Music Festival, inaugurated and 
yearly organised and directed-in-chief 
by Sir Dan Godfrey, father of our 
growing municipal musical development 
throughout the country. 


Godfrey has been one of the most 
magnificent examples of a patriotic 
musical zeal that has never abated one 
iota his sense of the finest native art. 
He has for years waged a war for 





SIR DAN GODFREY, DIRECTOR OF 
MUSIC, BOURNEMOUTH, ENGLAND 


native music and for the municipal, de- 
centralised encouragement and propaga 
tion of this,—all too little appreciated 
locally at Bournemouth until compar- 
atively recently,—and with the orchestra 
which his masterly yet human conduct- 
orship has made famous, the Bourne 
mouth Municipal Orchestra, one of the 
bigger organisations which I have found 
it inexpressably grateful to conduct, and 
one of the finest in the country, he has 
given the premiére to countless work: 
which are now recognised landmarks of 
native British talent and which might 
otherwise have languished unheard, save 
for the devoted and splendid intrepidity 
of Sir Dan Godfrey. 


Spanish Program 


Maintaining native music as one oi 
the main features of Bournemouth’s 
annual festival, held each April, Godfrey 
has extended its scope to include sig- 
nificant surveys of contemporary foreign 
works. The oustanding guest program 
of the Bournemouth Festival this month 
will be a Spanish one, planned and con 
ducted by Don Pedro Morales, long as 
sociated with the Royal Academy, and a 
talented ’cellist. Morales is one of thos« 
spirits whom nothing can age. He has 
the eager enthusiam of a boy, despite 
his scholarship and his experience. His 
contributions to the general world- 
knowledge of Spanish music are monu 
mental and he is not without consider- 
able talent as a composer, as many per 
sonally inscribed compositions in m) 
library attest. 


To sit with Morales in the Spanisl 
Club, reviving one’s memories of the 
glamorous days spent with Manuel de 
Falla, Espla, Segovia and Arbés a' 
Granada, or hearing him delve back int« 
the mediaeval and renascence glories 
of Spain, or vividly describe some native 
Spanish folk custom drawn from : 
survey covering without prejudice his 
entire country, is to have had a great 
spiritual adventure. 


With Morales leading, Spanish music 
will assuredly have an unusual pre 
sentation and one which will gratefully 
purge some conceptions of it from the 
all-too-prevalent sentimental incongrui 
ties which occasionally invest it here 
Among the novelties of an unusually 
interesting program, Morales promised 
the first British production of Sevillana 
for orchestra by Joaquin Turina, one 
of the most talented of modern Spanish 
musicians and a native of Seville. An 
other novelty will be Evocation by 
Tonoba, whose only other work heard 
here has been a Sonatina played last 
season by that superb artist, Andrés 
Segovia, whose playing recalls the ex 
quisite wonders and traceries of th« 
Alhambra close to which, in de Falla’s 
Carmen, I first heard him play. De 
Falla himself, will, of course, figure in 
the items and Granados. 


Has Many Wonders 


Present day Spain has many wonders 
to reveal, musically. Both here and in 
America there should come many futur< 
delights for music-lovers in the too- 
little known works of Espla, the Ali 
cante poet-composer, and the younge: 
men, such as Halffter-Escriche, whos« 
music is enriched with the humor whicl: 
is so great a charm of his astoundingl) 
youthful personality—a youth which 
however has attained unusual maturity 
without losing imagination, grace and 
impulse. For Halffter-Escriche cai 
give an authoritative rendition of a 
classic even while he ripples japes across 
his shoulder at one from the piano. A< 

(Continued on page 32) 
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HILADELPHIA, May 2.— 

Philadelphia added another to 
its list of American operatic pre- 
mieres on April 18, supplementing 
Korngold’s Der Ring des Poly- 
krates, Debussy’s L’Enfant Pro- 
digue, Richard Strauss’ Feuersnot, 
and Gluck’s Queen of the May, 
with Khovantchina by Modeste 
Petrovitch Moussorgsky. 


The performance, concluding the first 
season of the Pennsylvania Grand Opera 
Company, of which Mrs. Eldridge 
Johnson is honorary president, W. 
Frank Reber president and Francesco 
Pelosi general manager, was notable 
both as an enterprise and as an achieve- 
ment. Very few of the large audience 
left the Metropolitan Opera House, till 
the end, though this was some minutes 
later than half-past-midnight. 


There were other adverse elements as 
well, such as American—or European 
for the matter of that—unfamiliarity 
with the historic period and events 
treated, a somewhat corresponding un- 
familiarity with the Slavic idiom— 
though the orchestral vogue of the Rus- 
sians in the past two decades and the 
addition of Boris, Coq d’Or, Prince 
Igor and Eugen Onegin to operatic 
repertoires had effected some prepara- 
tory illumination. Khovantchina, sem- 
blable to the chronicle-plays of Marlowe 
and Shakespeare in form and historic 
basis, lacked unity, and the audience 
was frequently perplexed over some 
hiatus or discrepancy in the continuity 
—nor was first aid possible as no libret- 
tos were available. 


Is Folk Opera 


Despite all such circumstances the 
work was impressive on a first hearing. 
Judicious cuts, tightening of the action 
and a richer scenic environment and 
décors than were at this time feasible, 
would. make Khovanchtchina as superbly 
interesting as is Boris, to which it is 
twin im many respects. In a very 
authentic sense they are both volk-oper. 
In both the people, represented by 
the chorus, speak for the protagonist in 
a large way, the contemporary char- 
acters, whose tragic conflicts fill the 
foreground, being puppets who are in- 
dividual and significant only in their 
relation to the troublous mass-move- 
ments of the period depicted. These 
operas are generic too in the chronicle- 
play theatrical formula and in the 
racially intimate character of the music, 
which explains their vast popularity at 
home, while militating against immedi- 
ate understanding abroad, where the 
folk-songs, nationalistic thematic ma- 
terial and indigenous handling, must 
continue alien without frequency of 
hearing. In both, also, the chorus 
dominates the works musically and 
dramatically, with a magnificent pro- 
pulsiveness, which dwarfs the intrigues 
of rival nobles to seize power in the 
czardom of the Muscovies. 


Completed by Rimsky 


Khovantchina was left unfinished 
by Moussorgsky at the time of his death 
in 1881. It was mainly orchestrated by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff from notations left 
by the composer, who was engaged on it 
from 1872 to 1880. The final hymn in 
the immolation scene of the Old Be- 
lievers (Rasskolnik) was contributed 
by Rimsky, though on a hymn tune in- 
dicated, and he is said to have composed 
some other parts of the score. 

The date of the first production is 
variously given. Edward Ellsworth 


Hipsher, whose program notes for this 
production skeletonize informingly the 
diffuse plot, says Moscow, 1887, but 


with an interrogation. Rupert Hughes 
gives 1893, but mentions no place, 
though the Boris and other Moussorg- 
sky premieres were given at the Im- 
perial Opera House of St. Petersburg, 


as it then was called. Gladys Davidson, 
a British writer, is silent as to time and 
place, the only omission in her valuable 
table of premiéres of Russian operas. 
The London date is set as in 1913 at 
Druy Lane. There was a gala revival 
in St. Petersburg in 1904 with 200 in the 


prophetess, who has turned to religion, 
after being discarded by Prince Andrew. 
An under plot shows Andrew’s lustful 
love for Emma, a girl from Moscow’s 
German quarter, whom he tears from 
her sweetheart, only to have her win 
the approval of his father’s covetous 
eyes. 

Through a long series of diffuse ac- 
tivities, in which Emma is restored to 
her lover by Martha, Prince Golitzyn’s 
downfall is predicted by her. Prince 
Ivan Khovansky, unintimidated by the 
Petrovsky, or Royal Guards and the 
Strieltzy or Archer Guards, whom he 
"has formerly commanded, is assasinated 
| after a scene of revelry in his palace by 


=| an emissary of Golitzyn and the Boyar 





DOSITHEUS CALLS UPON HIS _FOL- 


LOWERS TO DIE FOR THEIR FAITH 
Persian ballet and with the Czar’s 
Guards as the military supernumeraries. 
The work had its Berlin premiére last 
year, with sensational success, and only 
a few months ago Toscanini brought it 
to La Scala. 

The wild and wandering libretto is 
ascribed to the poet Stassof. He was 
the Boito or Giacosa of the Russian 
composers as he is credited with the 
books of Prince Igor and other works. 
Miss Davidson, however, holds that the 
libretto was adapted by Moussorgsky 
from Russian history, on suggestions 
from Stassof. The period is about 1680, 
during the minority of Peter the Great 
and his brother Ivan, when their sister, 
the Tsarevna Sophie was regent, and 
the scene is Moscow, including the 
famous Red Square, and pine forests 
environing the ancient Slav capital. 

The city and the realm are torn with 
dissension between rival boyars or 
nobles, and with insurrection among 
the people, harassed and harried and 
uncertain which leaders to follow. 
There is also a complicating religious 
element in the Old Believers (Rass- 
kolnik), an austere, fanatic and self- 
sacrificial sect, puritanically opposed to 
the oppressions, voluptuousness and 
bloodily gained luxuries of the two 
great factions. These are headed by 
Prince Vassili Golytzyn, prime minister 
and lover of Sophie, and hopeful of at- 
taining the throne by marrying her, but 
really tottering both in power and in the 
affections of his fickle royal mistress 
(in a double sense) and by Prince Ivan 
Khovansky, a Muscovite Warwick or 
king-maker, desirous of placing his 
worthless and dissipated son, Andrew 
at the head of the czardom. 

Crossing the intrigues of these Mac- 
beth-like personages, desirous of “sov- 
ereign sway and masterdom,” is a party 
of lesser nobles and, of course, the peo- 
ple as represented by the Old Believers: 
The sectaries are lead by Dositheus 
(Dosifey), something of a prosy nar- 
rator like Gurnemanz or Polonius, but 
with more action, and Martha, their 





§| appropriate quality. 


Shaklovity, a sinister personage, who 


#| plays both ends against the middle, for 


attaining personal power. Denouement 
is reached in the immolation of the Old 
Believers, on a self-constructed pyre, at 


‘| the behest of Dositheus who, urges the 
"| sacrifice as a burnt offering for the 


welfare of the people, and by Martha, 
who finally wins Andrew to penitence, 
even unto the extent of mounting the 
| flaming pile. And always, like a brood- 
ing diapason of doom, are the songs of 
of the people and the hymnings of the 
Old Believers, as the big, the signifi- 
cant element of the story binding the 
personal intrigues together and giving 
them almost epic character. 





| Music Is Imposing 


For this plot Moussorgsky has written 
music of rare beauty and imposing and 
The ‘score, the 
choruses and the individual singing, are 
all continuously symphonic, as in Boris, 
to which it is of definite family relation, 
but never imitative or inferior. It is 
typical Russian music and character- 
istically Moussorgsky music, with its 
surging orchestral chords, its choral 
beauties, its racy idioms, its fitting 
rhythms and its strange and often most 
difficult intervals. 

The Persian ballet, a divertissement 
of Prince Ivan, the immolation music 
(in a scene which was impressively and 
even convincingly staged despite the in- 
congruity of a mass of fanatics hymn- 
ing their hope of afterlife in the midst 
of flames) ‘which is the only fire music 
since Wagner not influenced by Die 
Walkiire, the noble unaccompanied 
chorale of the Old Believers at the end 
of the third act, and the curiously soft 
music at the tragic stabbing of Prince 
Ivan, are some of the unusual musical 
features of a very original score. 


An Admirable Cast 


The presenting cast brought forward 
only one name known to local opera 
goers, Valentin Figniak, who has sung 
‘n everyone of the Penpsylvania Com- 
pany’s productions. As Dositheus, he 
had his first big chance, and he absolved 
himself with dignity of bearing and ad- 
mirab'e vocalism. The others, very 
consoiantal as to name, with a pre- 
ponderance of x, y, and z, introduced 
severtl Russian singing actors of much 
ability. Michel Shvetz, who is said to 
have alternated in Petrograd with 
Chaliapine, was the swashbuckling, am- 
bitious Prince Ivan. Demetre Criona 
was an imperious Golitzyn, and the sin- 
ister Shaklovity was played with genu- 
ine theatrical effect by Leon Kairoff, 
who also voiced the only extended aria 
in the work admirably. 

The only bit of comedy was drolly 
contributed by Joseph Kallini, as a 
scrivener, resembling Goro in Butter- 
fly or the Sacristan in Tosca. The 
important role of Martha was read with 
tragic emphasis and much beauty of 
voice by Liuda Fedotova, and the Emma 
was personably revealed by Anna 
Criona. Others in the cast were Ed- 
ward Ryglewicz, Max de Schauensee, 
Joseph Figniak, Marek Windheim, as 





Quebec Award 
Won by Youth 


Supplementary Prizes 
Also Bestowed 


Arthur Cleland Lloyd, twenty years 
old and a piano student in New York 
under Harold Baur, has won the ma- 
jor prize of $1,000 in the E. W. Beatty 
prize for compositions based on French- 
Canadian folk melodies in connection 
with the Quebec Folksong Festival. 


Mr. Lloyd’s orchestral suite, together 
with the other winning compositions, 
will be performed at the Que Fes- 
tival, May 24-28. Mr. Lloyd studied 
in his native city of Vancouver and un- 
der Felix Borowski in Chicago before 
coming to New York. 

Prizes totalling more than $3,000 will 
shortly be distributed by the judges, to 
whom all manuscripts were submitted 
anonymously. The decision on can- 
tatas for which a prize of $1,000 was 
offered has not yet been made. 


Rewards in Detail 


The list of winners follows: $500 
for orchestral suite for strine quartet, 
George Bowles of Winnipeg, born in 
Quebec; $250 for arrangements for 
male voices, Ernest MacMillan, prin- 
cipal of the Toronto Conservatory of 
Music; $250 for arrangement for mixed 
voices, divided between Alfred R. 
Whitehead, Montreal, and Irvin Cooner, 
Montreal. 

Supplementing these prizes, Mr. Beat- 
ty has authorized special prizes to com- 
petitors recommended for honorable 
mention, as follows: $100 to George 
Bowles, Winnipeg, for orchestral suite; 
$100 to Miss Wyatt Fergeter, Bourne- 
mouth, England, for suite for string 
quartet ; $100 to Pierre Gautier, Otta- 
wa, for group of four chansons ar- 
ranged for male voices, which did not 
conform strictly to the terms of the 
competition. 


The Judges 


The judges were Paul Vidal, profes- 
sor at the Paris Conservatoire; Sir 
Hugh Allen, principal of the Royal 
College of Music, London; Ralph 
Vaughan Williams; Eric De Lamarter, 
associate conductor of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, and Achille For- 
tier, French-Canadian composer. Com- 
positions were submitted from Hungary, 
France, Denmark, England and the 
United States, as well as from all parts 
of Canada. 





Prince Andrew, Preston Foster, and E. 
Shastan. 


The chorus bore its burden with dis- 
tinction of bearing and clarity of utter- 
ance, achieving many beautiful effects 
of color and nuance. At the end of the 
third act—which belonged to it—the 
chorus was paraded before the curtain to 
take the bows, this being a Russian cus- 
tom, according to Russians in the lobby. 


Walter Grigatis conducted a distin- 
guished reading of the score. As a 
pupil of Glazounoff he had opportunities 
of studying the work on its native heath 
and he brought the richness of experi- 
ence to his task. He also conducted, as 
a prelude to the main work, Dances of 
the Pyrenees, a suite by the late Ce- 
leste Longpre Heckscher of this city, 
a work played here and in New York 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra in 1911 
and also given in ballet form by the 
Philadelphia Operatic Society. 


The languorous ballet, of oriental cast, 
was danced gracefully by Mikhail Mord- 
kin and a group of dancers from the 
Ethel Phillips studios. Luigi Raybaut 
was responsible for a fully adequate 
staging and excellent stage direction, 
particularly in the movement of masses. 
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Mr. Rachmaninoff Appears to 
Excellent Advantage 


"i HE recital of April 22nd with 
which Serge Rachmaninoff con- 
cluded his season before a raptly ap- 
probative Carnegie Hall audience was 
easily the finest of the lot and consti- 
tuted something of consolation for the 
staleness that made much of his pre- 
ceding performances unpalatable. Al- 
though to the eye the gaunt Russian 
seemed pretty well fatigued after a long 
and taxing concert year, his appetite 
for the afternoon’s business was em- 
phatically unjaded. Throughout a 
generous program that was amply 
supplemented, Mr. Rachmaninoff gave 
freely of mental and manual enthusiasm, 
provided what was an altogether stimu- 
lating and refreshing experience. _Not 
since we were first made acquainted 
with the cool magnificence of the sound 
he evokes, his remarkable technical 
prowess and the extraordinary con- 
fidence that makes possible his daring 
pianism, have we been so absorbed in 
what Mr. Rachmaninoff has to say. 


Perhaps his revivifying of well nigh 


extinct Liszt works may be listed 
among the most impressive of Mr. 
Rachmaninoff’s achievements. He con- 


fers upon ‘some of the essays in this 
category a healthiness, a sense of 
sonorous ecstasy, a super-brilliance that 
bring about something of an exhilarat- 
ing revelation. It was so last week with 
the outmoded Dante Sonata—especially, 
gloriously true of the accounting he 
vouchsafed the Rakoczky March. This 
latter bit of Hungaria in a show win- 
dow becomes an amazing canvas of 
swirling, flashing color, a mass of al- 
most incredible orchestral sound under 
Mr. Rachmaninoff’s daring fingers. It 
is one of those instances of the inevitable 
performance. This is the only way to 
justly hear the Fifteenth Rhapsody, with 
all its trumpets and pomp, its banners 
and brass. 


We have rarely heard the theme of 
the A flat Sonata, Op. 26, of Bee- 
thoven, set forth with such simple 
strength as Mr. Rachmaninoff impres- 
sed upon it on this occasion. The vari- 
ations, too, were effectively treated and 
made to seem more ingeniously in- 
vented than they are. The funeral 
march—though possibly it hymned a 
corpse who was aboard a high powered 
motor bus—had thrilled a vibrancy and 
was done in unquestionable taste. Things 
moved musically down hill in the last 
movement, which lost significance and 
structural power in a perfunctory sur- 
vey. 

Of Chopin Mr. Rachmaninoff prof- 
fered the early E flat Rondo, the F 
major Nocturne, the posthumous D flat 
Valse and the great C sharp minor 
Scherzo, to each of which he com- 
municated something of its particular 
personality. We felt that his undue 
hastiness in the first part of the 
Sherzo, before the entrance of the 
chorale, detracted from the potency of 
the unisono octaves. For the rest, all 
was well. 

Those present, and their name was 
legion, were favorably inclined. As 
usual there was no rest for the weary 
Rachmaninoff until he had navigated 
the well charted course of Tum-Tum- 


Tum. 
W. S. 
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GOTHAM?S 


Mr. Gershkovitch Comes 
to Conduct 


EALIZING that there exists at the 

present time in New York a hor- 
rible void, a series of collected grand 
pauses, so far as the sweet concord of 
orchestral sound is concerned, and being, 
it is likely, of a generous and philan- 
thropic nature to which such a state of 
things seems an anomaly of culture, 
Mr. Jacques Gershkovitch, on Thurs- 


ARTHUR KRAFT, TENOR, A SOLOIST 
AT THE LUTHERAN ORATORIO SO- 
CIETY’S CONCERT 


day evening, April 26th, of last week, 
did some conducting in the Town Hall. 
Mr. Gershkovitch, we are told, had his 
inception in Leningrad and has perform- 
ed his arts of batonization in various 
Western territories, with particular suc- 
cess in Portland, the home of countless 
ornamental apples. The orchestra whose 
presence made it possible for the gen- 
tleman’s conducting to have aural con- 
viction was drawn from the ranks of 
the Philharmonic. 

The program which served to intro- 
duce Mr. Gershkovitch was long and 
Russian, with the single exception of 
Liszt’s Totentanz, which is long but 
not, of course, Russian. The Liszt piece 
was presented in an arrangement for 
organ and orchestra by Joseph Yasser, 
who took care of the solo part himself 
just to make sure that everything went 
off satisfactorily. Some of this was ef- 
fective and more of it would have been 
palatable had the Town Hall organ 
demonstrated even a slight willingness 
to come to terms. As it was Mr. 
Yasser, who really played excellently, 
found himself bringing forth particles 
of sound which must have given him no 
little surprise and which would certain- 
ly have been treasured had they been 
emitted at one of the modernist guild 
functions. 

As to Mr. Gershkovitch’s own con- 
tribution, it was materially estimable 
after the first three movements of 
Tchaikovsky’s F minor Symphony had 
been bounced around and thrown into 
a corner. In these Mr. Gershkovitch 
exhibited conceptions of tempi and ideas 
as to form and phrase together with a 
desire to have his orchestra speak vol- 
umes, that made us a trifle uncom- 
fortable, to say the least. In the last 


movement where we had expected bed- 
lam incarnate our conductor began to 
His per- 


do us (and himself) justice. 








IMPORTANT MVSIC 


Reviewed by William Spier 


formance of Moussorgsky’s Night on 
Bald Mountain was of _ distinctly 
superior calibre, demonstrating an in- 
clination for dramatics that served with 
impressive fitness in this grisly music. 
An example of technical competence 
which illustrated better than anything 
else the virtues of Mr. Gershkovitch’s 
brief tenure of leadership was Glazoun- 
off’s Stenka Razine. 

The program also had to do with a 
novelty from the pen of one A. Avshal- 
omoff, the concluding fragment from a 
ballet rejoicing in being titled The Soul 
of a Harp. This proved unburdened by 
an amount of music sufficient to tax 
the capacity of a medium sized thimble. 





Mr. Handy Presents an 
Anthology of Blues 


R. W. C. HANDY, who has at- 

tained uncommon eminence in his 
chosen field—that of providing multi- 
tudinous examples of a species of ex- 
citement eloquently and plurally des- 
cribed as Blues—brought together a 
goodly number of colleagues in New 
York on: the evening of April 27. 
Carnegie Hall was the scene of this 
auspicious event, which was program- 
med with a simple elegance as W. C. 
Handy’s Orchestra and Jubilee Singers. 
Upon perusal of the printed list, once 
we had given up trying to tabulate the 
various endeavors thereupon glorified in 
advance, we found the entertainment to 
consist severally of Spirituals, Planta- 
tation Songs, Work Songs, Blues, Char- 
acter Songs, a Cake Walk, a Negro 
Rhapsody, piano solos, soprano solos, 
baritone solos and a Jazz Finale. For 
most of the arrangements Mr. Handy 
was responsible. 

The heroes of the evening were Mes- 
srs. J. Rosamund Johnson and ‘Taylor 
Gordon, who sang a group of Spirituals 
in their own superbly inimitable style. 
They were thunderously acclaimed, as 
was the Cake Walk, which enlisted the 
services of one Mme. Robinson, who 
performed astonishingly. The rest of 
the three hours that was consumed un- 
der these auspices constituted pretty 
much of a dreary affair, we are afraid. 
A few of the Plantation Songs and 
Spirituals were delivered in a manner 
that approximated their significance. 
And, it is true, there was a welcome 
sincerity about it all, a sort of apologetic 
but courageous air that suggested the 
good intentions of all concerned, and 
which had a disarming influence upon 
us. Mr. Handy, who demonstrated his 
own worth in more ways than one 
throughout the long night, produced the 
happiest results with his Beale Street 
Blues, which used to be very modern 
music in the days of its composition. 
This went off with plenty of spirit. 

The pianistics of Mr. Thomas (Fats) 
Waller were quite diverting in one or 
two numbers and they served to lend 
a modicum of interest to a rambling 
Negro Rhapsody called Yamekraw by 
James P. Johnson, which otherwise 
seemed rather tenuous stuff. 

Ww. S. 





Bach in English and German 


sn - Lutheran Oratorio Society of 
New York, Hugh Porter, conductor, 
devoted its annual concert last Wed- 
nesday night, April 25, to the great 
Father of Ecclesiastical Music. The 
Town Hall was filled with a sizable 
audience, that occasionally indulged in 
some half-hearted applause, although 
the program carried a request for ab- 











stinence of such signs of approbation, 
because of the religious nature of the 
concert. Mr. Porter directed his en- 
semble in some half dozen chorales and 
the Cantata 98, sung in English, and 
the little-known Oster-Oratorium, 
which was given in the original Ger- 
man. The choir soon overcame an in- 
itial hesitancy about its attacks, due no 
doubt to a sparsity of training, com- 
bined with the inevitable nervousness 
associated with an appearance in public, 
and, though perfect coordination was 
never quite attained, and at times its 
tone sounded somewhat forced, the per- 
formance on the whole was quite com- 
mendable for so young an organization, 


A quartet of soloists were the assist- 
ing artists. Of these, Mildred Faas, 
the soprano, divided the time allotted to 
her between singing .“‘con majestuoso” 
and “con sentimento”; the tenor Arthur 
Kraft showed fine musicianship and a 
well-trained voice, while the singing of 
Mary Allen, contralto, and Robert 
Crawford, bass, were somewhat un- 
soothing even to the not too discrimin- 
ate ear, being marred by an absense of 
rhythm and clarity. 


The organist Edward Rechlin con- 
tributed the Adagio from a Cantata 
and the humorous Fugue in G, played 
with perfect understanding and excellent 
technique. Ernst White's accompani- 
ment on the organ was handicapped by 
the fact that the conductor was in- 
visible to him. Mr. Porter, assisted by 
a score of players from the late and 
lamented New York Symphony, con- 
ducted in a credible way, despite occa- 
sional lapses into chaos; the instru- 
mental soloists performed their respec- 


(Continued on page 32) 
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More to Be Said About 
Concerts 


Additional reviews of the New 
York concerts and concert news + 
will be found on pages 28, 29 and 
32, while a report of recent rec- 
ords appears on page 35. 
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MRS. CARL 


HOFFMAN 


Therapy Music 


Is Discussed 


Missouri Clubs Hear 
Expert Address 


Sepatia, Mo., May 2.—Music is a 
healing art and may be prescribed as 
a remedy for all ills, according to Mrs. 
Carl Hoffman, who, representine the 
Musical Research Club of St. Louis, 
gave a talk on Music as Therapy at 
the state convention of the Missouri 
Federation of Music Clubs held here 
from March 28 to 31. 

Mrs. Hoffman, who is a _ talented 
violinist, visits the St. Louis City Hos- 
pital each Thursday and plays to the 


patients. : we 
“Does music begin where medicine 
ends?” asked Mrs. Hoffman. “No,” 


she answered her own question, “but 
it can go hand in hand with medicine. 
To bring music to the sick for enter- 
tainment and diversion is not a new 
enterprise, but it is new to work out 
every detail of programs which are 
given at bedsides in a way designed to 
bring the best results, and to be an ac- 
tive aid in medical treatment. 


Music Must be Right 


“This musical activity in hospitals is 
by no means a matter of just singing 
or playing for patients, or having just 
anybody do it just any way. Not at 
all. In many instances the wrong use 
of music and the wrong personality is 
a detriment to the sick. 

“Organized music, for want of a 
better term, means music rightly chosen 
as to words, character of composition, 
tone color, rhythm, intensity, repetition 
and melody, all so combined as to 
soothe, to give hope, and to stimulate 
interest in life to those hearing it. It 
must be rightly rendered by the right 
person, by a musician possessing a per- 
sonality that brings cheer, one able to 
go through his part undaunted by any 
emergency that may arise in the ward. 


Essential Points 


Maude Ilsen, president of the music 
in hospitals organization, has a training 
school in New York, Mrs. Hoffman 
said. “It is essential to know how to 
conduct oneself when entering the 
wards, what to play and when to quit 
playing, and even what to wear. One 
soon learns the condition of the pa- 
tient, whether he is seriously ill or 
convalescing, and it is a cheering fea- 
ture of the work to have them greet 
you on the street and tell you just how 
much you cheered them while they 
were patients in the hospital. 

_ “Many nationalities are represented 
in the hospital and it is sometimes nec- 
essary to play songs and airs of half 
a dozen nationalities in a single ward.” 
Louise Donne ty. 
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Kansas Crry, Kan., April 25.— 
The greatest Music Week in the history 
of this city began on April 9 and 
closed April 15. The Municipal Me- 
morial Auditorium was filled to capa- 
city at every performance. Ticket sales 
were limited to the capacity of the hall, 
which is about 5,000. In all, about 
40,000 persons attended the programs. 

The culmination of the week was 
reached in performances of Handel's 
Messiah by the Civic Choral Club, in 
Memorial Hall, Sunday afternoon and 
evening, April 15, with Earl Rosen- 
berg conducting. The performance of 
this work is an annual event. The solo- 
ists were Mrs. Fred W. Fuchs of this 
city, (afternoon), and Mrs. George 
Cowden of Kansas City, (evening), 
sopranos; Mrs. Lewis Hess, con- 
tralto, Kansas City, Mo.; Lawrence 
Blackman, tenor, Ottawa, Kan., dean of 
music at Ottawa University ; and Rollin 
Pease, bass-baritone, of Chicago and 
Evanston, IIl. 


How the Week Began 


Monday was reserved for the fifth 
and sixth grades, assisted by the Wyan- 
dotte High School Band under Wendell 
M. Ryder. Bessie Miller, supervisor 
of music, to whom Music Week in this 
community is greatly indebted, directed 
the choruses while Grace Rose, and 
Mary Greekbaum were accompanists. 

Tuesday was devoted to the junior 
high schools and the seventh and eighth 
grades. The combined orchestra from 
these schools was directed by Elsie 
Luther. A boys’ chorus and a girls’ 
chorus from the junior high schools 
showed careful training. The choruses 
were directed by Miss Miller, Madra 
Hall, Mrs. Sarah Howard and Mildred 
Dillon. Hazel Meeks appeared as ac- 
companist, as did also the following 
student pianists; Katherine Park, Vir- 
ginia Moore, Blanche Redwine, Helen 
Wright, Reda Lessard, Lela Divine, 
Fannie Schiff, Orene Yowell, Jean 
Long, Mary Helen Reed, Josephine 
Crinklaw, John Divine. 


Parents and Teachers 


Wednesday the teachers and parents 
appeared. The Junior College Orches- 
tra under Robert M. Riley, assisted 
by several members of the Wyandotte 
High School Orchestra, played Saf- 
ranek’s suite Atlantis, the Lost Conti- 
nent. The teachers chorus and the 
women’s division of the same were 
under the direction of Miss Miller: Mr. 
Riley directed the men. A _parent- 
teacher choral organization, recently 
organized, and under the direction of 
Mrs. F. W. Fuchs, sang and also went 
to Atchison, Kan., the following day to 
sing before the state meeting of the 
Parent-Teacher Association. Soloists 
were Mrs. Sarah Howard, Louise 
Chamberlain and Helen Donahey. Ac- 
companists were Mrs. L. B. Gloyne, 
Mildred Dillon, Mrs. Percy Parks, and 
Alma Jaggard. 

Several hundred persons who ne- 
glected to buy tickets early for the 
program of the Negro schools on Thurs- 
day, found themselves out in the cold. 
Marjorie Tucker of Northeast Junior 
High, organized a harmonica band with 
100 pupils. This is the first attempt at 
such an organization in this school sys- 
tem. 

The Sumner-Northeast Orchestra 
was under the direction of Thomas H. 
Reynolds. Other directors were Ade- 
lina B. Jordan, and Miss Tucker. So- 
loists were Mary Edwards, Annie M. 
Lindsay, Mabel Jackson, Laura Har- 
lan, Mrs. Myrtle Young and Cordell 
White. Accompanists were Myrtle 
Smith, Gertrude Brooks, Margaret 
Smith, Marnesba Davis, Marjorie W. 
Tucker and Sipora Millar. 


Kansas Ciry Music Week 
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Friday the Senior High Schools held 
the platform. The 100 piece combined 
high school orchestra from Wyandotte, 
Argentine and Rosedale high schools, 
was under the direction of Wendell M. 
Ryder. The guest conductor, for two 
selections, was N. De Rubertis. Under 
Mr. Ryder, the combined orchestra of 
the three high schools and Junior Col- 
lege were heard. Under Mr. De Ru- 
bertis’ direction, the orchestra was 
further augmented by instrumentalists 
of the Leavenworth High School or- 
chestra, who were here for the North- 
east Kansas League music contest. 


The Glee Clubs 


Three hundred girls were in the 
combined glee club which sang under 
Madra Hall’s baton. The boys’ glee 
clubs were conducted by Florence Jones. 
The choral program came to a climax 
in the Pilgrims’ Chorus from Tann- 
hauser and a choral arrangement of 
Sousa’s Stars and Stripes Forever, Mrs. 
Sarah Howard conducting. A fine ac- 
companiment was furnished by Gwen- 
dolyn Rushton and Elmer Anderson. 

Saturday afternoon, the public school 
part of Music Week, outside the 
League contest, closed with the largest 
and yet the smallest event of all. The 
children from kindergartens, as well as 
students from the first four grades, 
constituted the largest chorus in num- 
bers, 1500 taking part. A kindergarten 
orchestra, with Frances M. Jones at 
the piano, and “directed” by little Don- 
ald Rankin, received the most applause. 

F. L. Schlagle, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, was general man- 
ager of Music Week. 

J. Fletcher Wellemeyer, principal of 
Wyandotte High School, and Howard 
Morgan, dramatic instructor, were 
respectively in charge of entries and 
arrangements, and chairmen of the con- 
test committee, of a new feature of 
the Music Week, which was held in 
the Wyandotte auditorium. This was 
the music contest of the Northeast 
Kansas League, N. I. Rice, president, 
principal of Olathe High School. It 
was the first contest of the league, and 
was so successful that similar tests will 
be held annually. The judges were 
Dean Donald M. Swarthout, of the 
School of Fine Arts, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence; Stanley Deacon of 
the Horner Institute—Kansas_ City 
Conservatory; and N. De Rubertis, di- 
rector of the De Rubertis Orchestral 
School, Kansas City, Mo. 


The Winners 


Winners in 
follows: 
First: 


the various events were as 
Clayton Lott, Irvin Barker, Elmer 
Anderson, Betty Freeman, Joseph Shop- 
maker, Rowena Stiles, Emma McCoy, Alice 
K. Payne, Mabel Wilcox, Catherine Cotton. 
Second: Arthur Kensit, Aileen Pember- 
ton, Eugene Haglund, Harold Hardtafer, 
Joe Burns, Mary Jane Jones, Howard Keele, 
Juanita Ketchum, Paul Marts, Genevieve 
ernon. 
Third: 
Marietta 
Oswald, 


Raymond Sines, Dorothea Bacon, 
Jackson, Ben Hedberg, Edwin 
Dorothy Miller, Ruth Richardson, 
John Howell, Helen Moffet, Gwendolyn 
Rushton, Clark Adams. 

In the Girls Glee Club 

Lawrence 1, Wyandotte 2, 
and Leavenworth 3; Boys 

Leavenworth 1, Lawrence 2 and 
3; Mixed Chorus, 


the result was 
and Rosedale 
Glee Club, 
Wyandotte 
Leavenworth 1, Lawrence 
2, Argentine 3; Mixed quartet, Leavenworth 
1, Wyandotte 2; Girls’ quartet, Wyandotte 
1, Leavenworth 2, Rosedale 3; Boys’ quartet, 
Wvandoette 1, Leavenworth 2, Atchison 3. 
An important event was the Class A and 
Class B orchestra and band contest. One 
band in each class, Wyandotte and Olathe, 
were without competition and played for 
exhibition. The orchestra results were, in 
Class A, Wyandotte, under Wendell M. 
Ryder, first; Atchison under A. G. Altamari, 
second. In Class B, Olathe, under H. G. 


Keller, first, and Argentine,,under Madra 
Hall, second. 

Points won by the various schools en- 
tered in the contest were: Wyandotte, 50; 
Lawrence, 23; Leavenworth, 21%; Argen- 
tine, 16; Rosedale, 15%; Atchison, 15; 
Olathe, 12; and Topeka, 5. 
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FREDERICK R. HUBER, BALTIMORE 
MUNICIPAL DIRECTOR 


Huber Remains 


as Director 
Will Continue In City 


Post In Baltimore 


Battrmore, May 2.—Frederick R. 
Huber has withdrawn his resignation 
as municipal director of music, Mayor 
Broening has announced. 

“IT am glad to be able to say that 
Mr. Huber will remain in charge of 
the city’s musical activities,” Mayor 
Broening said. “I asked him to stay 
with the city at the time he sent me 
his resignation.” 


Many Tributes 


Mr. Huber gave out the following 
statement: 

“I was deeply moved by the request 
of the Mayor and the tribute of Balti- 
more music lovers, particularly those 
who have followed the history of the 
Baltimore Symphony Orchestra, in ask- 
ing me to remain in office. 

“T had felt that the time had arrived 
for some one else to take the reins and 
continue the work that I had started. 
I had cut all my bridges in municipal 
music behind me. I had also adopted 
plans which would have allowed me to 
go on without interference of musical 
affairs municipally. 


Was Asked To Reconsider 


“However, I received hundreds of 
letters, telephone calls and personal calls 
from Baltimore music lovers urging me 
to reconsider. This meant, in view of 
my new plans, that I would have to 
make a personal sacrifice, but, in view 
of the Mayor’s request and the urging 
of those Baltimoreans interested in 
municipal music, I felt that I owed it 
to them to heed their request despite 
the sacrifice. 

“Therefore I notified the Mayor, who 
was very kind and courteous, that I 
would remain. The Mayor told me that, 
although he had received my letter of 
resignation, he had not considered any- 
body for the place.” 





RESTORE MOZART SCENES 

Drrspen, April 16—Under the di- 
rection of Fritz Busch, Don Giovanni 
was presented as part of the Mozart 
cycle. The six additional scenes which 
Mozart composed between the opera’s 
original performance in Prague, Oc- 
tober, 1787, and in Vienna, May 1788, 
were included in the performance. 
Anne Roselle, Robert Burg and Max 
Hirzel had the primal rales. 
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PARIS JVARS OVER ((HURCH ¢ACUSIC™ 
(ardinal’s Ethical Stand Opposed by L° aymen 


By JAMES WHITTAKER 


Paris, April 12.—When the ad- 
vertisement of a recent musical 
service in St. Sulpice Church ap- 
peared in several of the Paris pa- 
pers sandwiched between displays 
in the theatrical columns, episcopal 
wrath flared under the purple stole 
of Cardinal Archbishop Dubois of 


the See of Paris. 

It was an outburst of anger that has 
not yet abated and the final conse- 
quences of which, as demonstrated by 
the bleakness of Paris Easter services, 
are perhaps to be the complete wither- 
ing of a flourishing branch—the ritual 
one—of modern French music. 

Monseignor’s indignation was under- 
standable. Using the musical offices as 
pretexts, several Paris churches had 
so commercialized their premises as to 
put them exactly on a par, in the lay 
mind, with any others where entertain- 
ment is run for profit, As a matter 
of fact, St. Sulpice services on the 
major feast days of the church calendar 
were billboarded like circuses, and the 
church entrances were guarded by a 
platoon of Broadway box-office men dis- 
guised as beadles. 

Mgr. Dubois’s first action against the 
undeniable abuses that had been made 
of the edifices under his control took 
the form of a pronunciamento against 
newspaper advertising. 


Newspaper Comment 


Pious as they no doubt all are, the 
newspaper editors found it pretty hard 
to digest the edict that deprived them 
of a source of revenue. One paper, 
editorially expressing the sentiment of 
many, retorted with attack: 

“*The priest,’” it quoted an old say- 
ing, “ ‘finds his bread at the altar.’ The 
church nourishes its servants. Why 
can it not accord a few crumbs to its 
lay servants too? The musicians who 
write or perform church music also 
eat. Unless the church gets revenues 
from its music it will be unable to pay 
royalties and fees to its music makers. 
And frankly unless it pays for its music, 
it will have none.” 

With this, the war was on. 

The editorial was an expression of 
the viewpoint of the French Society 
of Authors, which has become a pow- 
erful white-collar union, having for 
special mission the establishing and col- 
lecting of the royalty claims of its mem- 
bers, nearly all who write words or 
music in France. 

The steps by which the original dis- 
pute on a point of church deportment 
progressed to one opposing Cardinal 
Dubois to a whole branch of the layity 
were few and promptly taken. 


Source of Revenue 


Mgr. Dubois made the discovery that 
the church, in his See, was the source 
of a large revenue (almost the only 
source, in some instances) to the com- 
posers and musical performers of Paris. 

It may here be remarked that there 
was plenty of room for purely musical 
criticism of the choir-mastering of the 
Paris churches before Mer. Dubois 
made the criticism an ethical one. The 
industry of ritual music had become 
pretty widely organized to favor the 
mediocrities of contemporary music. 
For one choir master who favored 
Franck and his school there were twen- 
ty who favored Theodore Dubois and 
Widor and a host of lesser writers. 

Mgr. Dubois, who is a saintly man, 
was horror stricken by the evidences 
of this new infiltration of the money- 


lenders into the temple, by way of the 
organ loft. And he published the letter 
by which church music in the city has 
been suddenly and disastrously ampu- 
tated of its modern limb and its makers 
as suddenly and as disastrously shorn 
of their livelihoods. 

“Our churches,” writes the Cardinal, 
“must not be confounded with concert 
halls and other places of pleasure. The 
aim of sacred music is to stir the 
faithful to prayer. The composers of 
religious music accept the function of 
praising God without desire or hope 
of gain.” 


Revising the Répertoire 


Therefore, he concluded, the practice 
of paying royalties to composers or fees 
to musical performers in Paris churches 
shall be discontinued at once. And, 
that the order may be scrupulously 
obeyed, music directors of the Paris 
churches shall promptly drop from the 
répertoire all compositions of recent 
date which are not yet in the public 
domain and the performance of which 
could cause suit to be brought by the 
Society of Authors. 

Unless one is acquainted with all the 
manifestations of the business of 
church music, one cannot appreciate 
the drastic effects of Cardinal Dubois’ 
order. There is no wedding, funeral, 
christening or private mass which has 
not been, until now, a source of prof- 
it to the musicians who collaborate. 
With one stroke of his pen Mgr. Du- 
bois has wiped out millions of musical 
revenue. 

Unexpectedly enough, the chief suf- 
ferers will be, not the aliens who make 
church music for profit only, but those 
humble and devout lay members of the 
church body, the organists and choir- 
masters, whose careers are often more 
renunciatory than the priests’. 





NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 
TROPHY 


Al Panelled Silver Column, Surmounted 
by a Bronze Figure on an Ebony 
Pedestal. It is 33 Inches High. 





Excepting in great fashionable 
churches like the Madeleine and St. 
Phillipe du Roule the organists and 
choirmasters (functions frequently com- 
bined by one man) do not get living 
wages. The tacit assumption is that 
they will eke out their salaries with the 
various little tips and honorariums 
which are their traditional perquisites. 

One of these—inelegant, if you will, 
but imperative—has always been the 
practice of royalty-splitting. The or- 
ganist is engaged for a wedding service. 
He plausibly argues that Mendelssohn 
and Wagner are out of fashion and 
insinuate into the program a Proces- 
sional by a friend, and a Postlude by 
a chum. These composers duly col- 
lect their royalties—and loyally visit 
the organ loft to surrender the fifty- 
percent split. By such expedients the 
church organist of Paris survived. 

Now he is faced with starvation. 

When this same fundamental dis- 
pute between the Church and the mu- 
sicians broke out last year a temporary 
accord between the two factions was 
reached in an agreement, fathered by 
the Rt. Rev. Dassonville of Mgr. Du- 
bois’s household, whereby certain set 
fees ranging between a 30 franc mini- 
mum and a 100 franc maximum were 
to be paid the composers of music used 
in the services of mass, funeral or 
wedding. 

Now that Mer. Dubois’s recent let- 
ter has been published, the Society of 
Authors has denounced the arrangement 
of last year. Each side is unbending. 
The Lay Body will collect (by suit if 
necessary) the royalties assured by 
French statute whenever the church 
programs copyright music. And the 
churches evading the issue, will simply 
drop from the répertoire everything 
written since 1850. 

For the musician, the most striking 
effect of the deadlock will be the sud- 
den silencing of the mystic voice of 
Franck. His work, in which, in France, 
the art of ritual music had rebirth and 
restoration to the glory of Bach and 
Palestrina, is excommunicate, or exiled. 

In the Paris churches this Easter the 
resurrection was sung in a damped, in- 
different voice. Everywhere this serv- 
ice, traditionally the longest and most 
glorious of the church year, was cur- 
tailed. As I left St. Gervais, whose 
famous choristers had just completed a 
bowdlerized celebration of High Mass, 
I fell into a group of parishioners who, 
in a circle on the steps, were loudly 
recruiting signatures to a round robin 
of protest to Monsieur le Curé. 

“Non” agreed these faithful. “It is 
unimaginable. An Easter Mass without 
a Gloria!” 


African Dances 
Gn S/Gnce’ 


If the clerical branch is gingerly pul- 
ling in its skirts away from the con- 
taminating contacts of modernity, the 
secular muse is dragging hers over a 
world of dust heans. If you will for- 
give the pun, I shall assume that Brazil 
and Senor Heiter Villa-Lobos, the 
young composer she has sent us are 
the outskirts of our art. 

Walter Straram didn’t agree with 
this estimate of Senor Villa-Lobos when 
he programmed his African Dances be- 
tween Richard Strauss and Florent 
Schmitt on the twelfth program of the 
Straram Orchestra in Pleyel Hall. 

Mr. Straram’s notes explained to the 
public that “M. Lobos is the leading 
figure of contemporary Brazilian music. 
Born in 1890, this musician has de- 
voted his life to the national expres- 
sion of his art. A hardy innovator, he 
has sought his entire inspiration in 





Brazilian folk-lore, a treatise on which 
he is preparing by order of his gov- 
ernment. 

“On the subject of his ‘character- 
istic dances of the African Indians’ on 
this evening’s program he has furnished 
the following information: 

“They are drawn from the themes 
and rhythms of the dances of the Cari- 
punas Indians, a savage tribe which 
still inhabits the banks of the Madeira 
River in the Brazilian State of Matto 
Grosso. This tribe issues from. a 
crossing of the ancient Indian settlers 
of this river district with African Ne- 
groes, who fled to these swamp lands 
in colonial days to escape the horrors 
of slavery. The civilized Brazilians 
give the name, ‘African Indians,’ to this 
cross-bred race because of their dark 
skins and the kinky hair which tell the 
Africanin mixture.” 

The story runs that, visiting this tribe 
for the purpose of noting their folk- 
lore, Senor Villa-Lobos was kidnapped 
away from his government escort and 
narrowly escaped sacrifice to the still 
active cannibalistic instincts of his cap- 
tors. He was, in fact, tied up to the 
sacrifice stake and ceremonies antici- 
patory of the frying pan had begun 
when he was saved by his escort. 
While his captors were dancing the 
apertif figures around his doomed per- 
son, Senor Lobos had the presence of 
mind to pull out his note book and jot 
down the motif on which his suite of 
three dances is founded. 


White Man’s Revenge 


Senor Vlila-Lobos’s composition is a 
White Man’s Revenge. There is no 
modern orchestral barbarity to which 
the helpless captive cannibal theme is 
not subjected during the course of the 
composer’s three separate assaults. If 
I had had a choice between witnessing 
the barbarities which were threatened 
against Senor Villa-Lobos by the Bra- 
zilian cannibals and the barbarities to 
which, in return, he has subjected their 
immolated song, I am not sure that I 
would not have resigned myself to the 
lesser of two injustices and watched 
those Carpinas gnaw. 

The Paris musical public, which is 
not alone in the childish error, is 
naively hopeful of a regeneration of 
the art from aboriginal sources. Peo- 
ple have always been gullible abovt 
anything that comes across the seas in 
ships. Senor Villa-Lobos is having his 
nine days and is busy selling stock in 
the maneating melodies of the Rio 
Madiera. 

He had best hurry. His opportunity 
will be short. Something bigger and 
better and altogether more thrilling than 
a white vegetarian’s second-hand inter- 
pretation of cannibal music has already 
been found. 

The Intransigeant’s local correspon- 
dent in Abidjian, an important native 
village on the African Ivory Coast re- 
cently heralded this latest musical mar- 
vel in a report to his paper describing 
the upspringing of concerted music on 
his beat: 

“T have just returned from a village 
where, by a fluke of after-war econom- 
ics, the natives are absurdly rich. Hav- 
ing purchased all the Hisnano-Suizas 
and Paris gowns for which they or their 
harems have any use, these jungle mil- 
lionaires have bethought themselves of 
organizing a local symphony orchestra. 

“The ownership of a tuba or a trom- 
bone (the larger and shinier instru- 
ments are preferred) confers member- 
ship in the hand 


(Continued om page 34) 
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Some Prospecting 








I am afraid that the readers of the dignified 
half of this page may experience a trace of 
fatigue when the subject of the Chicago Super- 
visors Conference is again broached. The Con- 
ference at some length has been anticipated, 
reported, and looked back upon. And the 
summer is before us. 


But Percy Scholes, the distinguished visiting 
English critic, lecturer and author, who is 
breasting the reception maelstrom between 
Chicago and New York before returning to 
England, made a remark the other day which 
may lead to a most important event. Said 
Mr. Scholes: 


“After that remarkable Chicago gathering several 
prominent supervisors and I discussed the possibility 
some day of a great international conference on 
music.” 

Undoubtedly an international conference of the 
magnitude of the Chicago gathering is out of the 
question for a number of years. And yet—the kerrfel 
of this plan is not half so fantastic as it seems. 

I do not suppose that five per cent of the pro- 
fessional musicians and music lovers of New York 
know or have any interest in the amazing musical 
progress which has been made in recent years among 
the young people of this country. Nevertheless that 
progress is going to be intensely felt within the next 
decade. One of the greatest factors in this progress 
has been the matter of “contact.” Contact with fel- 
low workers in the same field, contact with good 
teachers, with musical projects in other fields, with a 
few fine artists and conductors, contact with oppor- 
tunities to glimpse however briefly some of the fine 
heights to which great music may rise. 

Frankly the supervisors’ field is still honeycombed 
with provincialism. Perhaps the goal of the leaders 
is still far distant. But no one present in Chicago 
can deny that sound and solid musical foundations rich 
in promise of the structure to come have been firmly 
laid in this country. 


A Matter of Contact 


This matter of contact, especially among young 
people, cannot be overestimated. Its advantages are 
too obvious to be enlarged upon. It is the thought 
of Mr. Scholes and of a number of gentlemen with 
whom he conferred that it would not be a difficult 
matter for a conference of modest dimensions to be 
arranged between a representative group of British 
and American educators, musicians and organizations 
either in England or in “neutral” territory such as 
Switzerland. The men who suggested this plan pointed 
out that the number of Americans (which includes 
a number of supervisors, musicians, and pupils) who 
visit Europe in the summer is already formidable; 
that with the aid of organizations in each country 
with the selection and appointment and probable 
partial financing of a group of delegates, it would 
not be at all difficult to arrange such a meeting. 

Perhaps this project is a bit formidable to en- 
large upon at present. But the idea is worth planting 
on possibly fertile soil. Before another creative age 
in music dawns one of the paramount duties con- 
fronting all of us interested in the art is to so de- 
velop and so cultivate the whole field of musical 
appreciation and understanding, to so educate the 
public’s attitude towards music that musical talent, 
from whatsoever source it springs, will be recognized, 
respected, nourished and given every opportunity for 
natural expression instead of being permitted to 
flower—as it has only occasionally in this country to 
date—among weeds of indifference, ignorance and 
faulty cultivation. 

Hollister Noble. 


Why Bach Goes Marching On 


URISTS who are disturbed by the preva- 

lence of modern music, who frown upon 
the experiments of Bela Bartok and resent 
contrapuntal rhythms, may find consolation in 
the increasing popularity of Johann Sebastian 
Bach. 

The number of performances given the Pas- 
sion According to St. Matthew this year is 
amazing. It is not only in the pivotal centers, 
such as New York, Detroit, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, that this music has been sung. 
Cities of secondary size and importance have 
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also boasted productions of the Passion, and 
Winnipeg, Canada, can point with honest pride 
to two separate choirs which sang Bach’ s colos- 
sal score in the course of their season’s activi- 
ties. 

Furthermore, it is worthy of note that most 
of these renditions have been given with a 
minimum of display, unpretentiously and in 
the manner of performers whose chief aim is 
the satisfaction that comes from intimate ac- 
quaintance with something noble and exalting. 

In New York, Bach promises to become as 
strong a box office attraction as Fritz Kreisler 
or John McCormack. The two performances 
of the Passion given by Ossip Gabrilqwitsch 
and his Detroit musicians were heard by 
capacity audiences. People have thronged into 
St. Thomas’ Church for the Bach Cantata 
Club’s programs, and it is not unusual for 
encorists at a piano recital to clamor vociferous- 
ly for Bach. More and more is the layman 
learning to relax in the presence of Bach; 
steadily is he finding out from experience that 
the choruses and concerti, even the fugues, 
breathe a humanity and are graced with a 
melody unsurpassed by any other composer. 

Critics are fond of reminding us that Bach, 
after two hundred years, retains his place to- 
day among the moderns by reason of a har- 
monic vision that has proved well-nigh all- 
inclusive. But the secret of his greatness lies 
deeper than in mere musical greatness. Others 
have possessed this and remained where they 
stood. It is because Bach was a humanist first 
and a musician afterwards that his soul goes 
marching on. 
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Well, Critic Chotzinoff of the New York 
World is certainly stepping out these days... 
as an antidote to the Coolidge Festival in 
Washington, Chotzie attended a dinner last 
Monday night given by Phil Boyer, a cousin 
of the Biddles . . . and among those present 
were Jack Dempsey, Mayor Walker, Franko 
Giannini, the big Italian banker, and Walter 
Chrysler ,the big gas buggy man . . . and thence 
to the fight in Madison Square Garden. 


Enroute to Wash. the Mrs. enquired : “Tell me, 
Chotzie, who is the best music critic in New York?” 


After a thoughtful silence, Chotzie declaimed: 
“Only a musician can make a good critic” . . . and 
the train chugged on. 


In the Congressional Library: After the perform- 
ance of the Carpenter Quartet, Great Big Little 
Smallens went around crying: “Johnny Carpenter 
Spielt, Auf, Johnny Carpenter Spielt. Auf! 

Mr, and Mrs. Fritz Reiner arrived in Wash., Sunday 


to hear a concert or two. 


In the diner of the Congressional Limited: Mrs. 
C. A. Guggenheimer, (“Minnie”) and Mrs. Barrett 
Andrews (“Margaret”) and an unidentified man, 
“Alf,” had an awful wait in the corridor for dinner 
last Sunday night . . . Minnie didn’t like the conduc- 
tors .. . on the train. 


Adolph Bolm, wife, and assorted guests dined 
Saturday night in a_ feed-yourself-and-save-the-tip- 
joint across from Carl Engel’s happy home in the 
Congress Library “donnez-moi deux oeufs sur 
le plat,” . remarked Adolph. “Hen fruit, sunny 
side up,” grunted the Congressman behind the counter. 


As Bob Simon might sing it in Bronx Ballads: 
“Rosenblum ain’t Rosenblum, no more” He’s 
Arnold Rosé of the Rosé Quartet ... Olin Downes 
of the Times ate 2% pounds of chicken at “a friend’s” 
in Washington last week. 


Having glimpsed Percy Scholes in Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh, Washington, Pelham and all over New York 
within the last ten days we have computed that by 
the time he sails for home, the genial critic of the 
British Broadcasting Company has attended 31 hon- 
orary breakfasts, 53 honorary luncheons, 25334 honor- 
ary teas, 40 dinners, 23 banquets and 3 quiet meals 
with a few personal friends. 


Messrs. Frederick Stock, Alfred Hertz and Serge 
Koussevitsky talked and talked and talked at the 
Hotel Belmont the other day . . and it’s pretty cer- 
tain that this sheet’s $3,000 prize Symphony Contest 
(apparently founded, according to our records in 
cro-magnon days) is being brought to a rapid con- 
clusion—Mr. Hertz consumed about 3% bottles of 
Canada Dry in 20 minutes . the three gentlemen 
who had not met for some time conferred steadily for 
three and a half hours and then decided to visit a bit 
together before going home Mr. Koussevitzky 
sailed Wednesday on the Mauretania . . Mr. Hertz 
left this Saturday for Europe. 


Josh Zuro is conducting the orchestra at the Cen- 
tral Theatre for Universal’s big splurge on Victor 
Hugo’s The Man Who Laughs . . Josh has arranged 
an excellent score for the screen which immeasurably 
heightens the story . . and he still plays a mean poker 
hand . 


Did you know the first names of these N. Y. critics? 
It’s: Edwin Olin Downes, William James Henderson, 
Joseph Deems Taylor, John Pitts Sanborn, Francis 
Davenport Perkins, and Thomas Cushing. 


Notes on our Absent Chief: If it’s frank intimate 
gossip, The American Organist is liable to print it. 
Look out! The issue of that journal for April has a 
most intriguing article on Deems Taylor. And here’s 
the happy headline—two columns wide: 


“HERE’S ONE WAY” 


“We cannot tell Whether or Not You Would Like 
to Achieve Immorality but We Show You How 
Anyway”... and then there’s a long discussion of Mr. 
Taylor's activities. 


Flying Fame: Mrs. Pauline Heifetz Chotzinoff was 
recently invited to spend a weekend at a certain lady’s 
charming home. 

“I’m very sorry, Mrs. , but I have to stay in 
town to hear my brother’s recital Sunday afternoon.” 

“And your brother, is - 

“Is Jascha Heifetz.” 
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then you can’t come anyway?” 
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Dear Musica, AMERICA: 
When Percy Alfred Scholes, the 


English critic now visting this country, 
finally boards his ship a few days 
and sails for England he will, im all 
probability, sink into a deep coma filled 
with reminiscent visions of supervisors, 
conferences, honorary luncheons, teas, 
dinners, banquets and all the other so- 
cial inventions we Americans employ 
in feting and sometimes exhausting 
visiting celebrities. I had the pleasure 
of hearing Mr. Scholes speak in Chi- 
cago and Washington but it was at an 
informal luncheon in the Columbia 
University Club of New York that 
Mr. Scholes had an opportunity to talk 
informally with a small group of New 
York critics and representatives of a 
number of musical journals. 


After a few remarks on the pro- 
fessional difficulties music critics en- 
counter these days in holding permanent 
positions when sO many mewspapers 
combine and disappear, Mr. 
Scholes discussed the radio field in 
Great Britain. He himself is the chief 
critic of the British Broadcasting Com- 
pany. It is a rather curious fact that 
while America has made such strides 
in the concert and orchestra field Eng- 
land, so renowned for its conservatism, 
has really developed her radio resources 
into a remarkable instrument for broad- 
casting the finest achievements in the 
world of music. In this country there 
is much doubt cast on the actual artistic 
accomplishments of broadcasting. In 
certain quarters there is well defined 
hostility towards a new field of music 
making which one does not encounter in 
England 

Contrast the British system with our 
own. The British Broadcasting Com- 
pany is a subsidized governmental insti- 
tution which caters to some 15,000,000 
listeners who pay a fee of about $2.50 
per year for the privilege of hearing 
the finest programs which this company 
can procure. The B. B. C. broadcasted 
last year performances of “Parsifal,” 
Bach’s “Christmas Oratorio,” Elgar’s 
“Apostles,” “Der Rosenkavalier,” all of 
Stravinsky’s major works and dozens 
of other even more formidable compo- 
sitions. According to Mr. Scholes 
most of these concerts or operas which 
are broadcasted are also given in halls 
which are open to the public at nominal 
fees. 

Mr. Scholes contributes to the pro- 
ceedings about fortnight 
when he gives a detailed and informal 
critical discussion covering the important 
music he has heard. These discussions 
are naturally designed for the layman 
and Mr. Scholes remarked that the mail 
he receives commending or abusing the 
programs, agreeing with or violently 
attacking his sentiments is sometimes 
staggering. 

And as to Mr. Scholes hi He 
is a quiet grayhaired gentleman with 
a rather prominent jaw, a small mouth, 
and wide and direct blue eyes behind 
gold rimmed glasses. He has a well 
developed sense of humor, a good many 
mannerisms, and a voice rather more 
American than British. In fact, with a 
very few alterations I can easily vision 
Mr. Scholes as a director of music in 
a New England conservatory reflecting 
an up country Vermont background. 
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Professionally Mr. Scholes, a native of 
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Leeds, wrote music criticism in his 
earlier years for the London “Evening 
Standard” and later for the “Observer.” 
He has written more than half a dozen 
works on music. He founded or edited 
a number of musical magazines, taught 
music in Leeds, lectured extensively and 
has held a number of important posts 
during and since the War. 
* ¢e 

Arguments on the appeal filed in be- 
half of the Sabbath Assocition in Pitts- 
burgh from the decision of the county 
court were heard last week in Superior 
Court. I hear the lower court had set 
aside the ruling of a local alderman 
fining nine members of the Pittsburgh 
Symphony Society for having a concert 
in April 1927. After the decision the 
Society proceeded with three concerts 
this season, with overwhelming success. 
The appeal has now come up for hear- 
ing in Superior Court. I append some 
information called from your excellent 
correspondent in the Smoky City. 

The judges of Superior Court ques- 
tioned their jurisdiction to hear the 
arguments and asked for authority to 
sustain the appeal. A recent opinion 
handed down held that the common- 
wealth does not have a right to an 
appeal where a defendent is acquitted 
on a criminal charge. The court room 
was crowded during the argument, many 
ministers, prominent musicians and 
members of the Society being in at- 
tendance. John Robert Jones of Phila- 
delphia and William Pratt of Pittsburgh 
represented the Sabbath Association and 
John M. Freeman and Albert C. Hirsch 
the Society. At the outset Chief Justice 
Potter raised the question of jurisdic- 
tion, declaring that he doubted if the 
court had authority to dispose of the 
appeal, since the action of the county 
court amounted to an acquittal, the de- 
cision having held the defendents inno- 
cent of having violated the law. 
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Judge Linn said “It is unlawful to 
play baseball and take up a collection 
to pay the expenses. It is not the 
game itself, the indulgence in baseball 
for recreation, that makes it unlawful 
but it is engaging in it for hire by 
persons who make their livelihood.” 

Mr. Freeman called attention to the 
fact that street cars, railroads, electric 
light companies, and other forms of 
business are operated on Sunday. Judge 
Trexler replied; “Sunday concerts are 
not a necessity. The things you have 
referred to are necessities and have been 
so held by the courts, as natural pro- 
gress. I do not think, speaking for my- 
self, that Sunday symphony concerts 
are a necessity—at least I never found 
them so,” 

Judge Gawthrop said “I may give 
a concert on Sunday, presuming that I 
am a musician, and it would not be a 
violation of the law because I do not 
do so for wordly hire, but do you mean 
to say that I could hire others to assist 
me and pay for them for their services ?” 

A decision will be handed down later 
and nobody seems to have any idea as 
to what it will be, comments Mr. Ben- 
swanger. The far-fetched opinions of 
jurists who know nothing of music are 
ludicrous but if their jurisdiction does 
not extend to the case, the concerts will 
continue as planned for next season, he 
writes. The enthusiastic and whole- 
hearted welcome given the orchestra 
speaks for itself, as on every occasion 
Syria Mosque has been jammed with a 
capacity audience of 4000 people, with 
many turned away. 

+ + * 

Awards are going begging nowadays 
for awardees, it seems. Hard upon the 
news that Grace Divine, the young con- 
tralto who was one of the chosen few 
selected by the Juilliard Foundation to 
study at the Dresden Opera School this 
summer, had regretfully declined the 
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offer, comes another pronouncement of 
the same calibre. Hilda Burke, Balti- 
more soprano, another of the winners, 
has decided to stay home too, Rumor 
has it that she is to sing for the Chi- 
cago Opera Company next season. That 
rumor will doubtless be confirmed 
within the next few days, but in the 
meantime, let me tell you what Mrs. 
Burke is said to have said. 

“IT am an American,” so the state- 
ment runs,” and I intend to sing in 
America. Therefore I need American 
training.” 

Your Mephisto feels that she needs no 
excuse for accepting the position in the 
Windy City, because everyone knows 
that she is appreciative of the Juifiard 
award, just as is Miss Divine. Both 
might write notes of regret, saying: 

“Sorry, but I can’t go to Dresden just 
now; I have a previous engagement.” 

** * 


An announcement from Mr. Ignace 
Jan Paderewski is always interesting 
and one I have received is particularly 
so. Mr. Paderewski, whose name more 
people have occasion to pronounce than 
that of any other artist of the day, has 
revealed that it is invariably mispro- 
nounced by the general public. 

Commenting on a magazine article 
which stated that the name sounded 
“Pa-der-ray-ski,” the gentlemen in ques- 
tion remarks that neither this nor, the 
more frequently heard “Pad-er-ef-ski” 
is correct. As he himself pronounces 
his name it is “Pa-der-es-ki,” without 
the “f” sound. 

Apropos of this subject Mr. Pa-der- 
es-ki tells how a prominent government 
official, who was to introduce him at a 
dinner in his honor came to him before- 
hand and giving four tentative pro- 
nunciations of the name asked which 
was right. Telling him that none of 
them was, Paderewski gave him the 
correct one. The official painstakingly 
repeated it several times to fix it, in 
his mind. When the moment for the 
introduction came he announced with a 
magnificent crescendo: 

“T have the honor to introduce the 
great pianist, PA-DEE-ROO-SKI.” 

* * * 

A charming instance of virtue re- 
warded not only by itself but also by 
monies sufficient to defray the expenses 
of two carfares, has come to my notice. 
It seems that Mr. Charles Stratton, the 
tenor, on a recent Southern tour, was 
preparing to disembark from a Pullman 
at Rome, Georgia. Up the narrow pas- 
sage came a little old lady and Mr. 
Stratton, with true Southern chivalry, 
made room for her to pass out ahead 
of him. But no, she was not leaving 
the train; she merely wished to find 
someone to mail her postcards at the 
station. 

“Let me mail them for you, madam,” 
said Mr. Stratton; so she handed him 
the cards with a bright new dime glis- 
tening on top of them, “But these cards 
are already stamped” said the tenor. 
“Oh yes, the dime is the tip” she re- 
plied. 

He should have kept it, quietly ob- 
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JOSEF HOFMANN, Director 


Among the students of The Curtis Institute of Music who have distinguished 
themselves in public appearances are Shura Cherkassky, Lucie Stern and Jeanne 
Behrend, pupils of Mr. Hofmann; Henri Temianka, Lois zu Putlitz and Iso 
Briselli, pupils of Mr. Flesch; Charlotte Simons and Elsa Meiskey, pupils of Mme. 
Sembrich; and Wilbur Evans, pupil of Mr. de Gogorza. 























LUCIE STERN, Pianist. 


“That the girl is a prodigy to be 
marked in superlative terms seemed 
never in doubrt.”—N. Y. Telegraph, 
March 20, 1928. 


WILBUR EVANS, Basso. 


Winner of the first prize in the 
Atwater Kent National Radio 
Contest. 





ISO BRISELLI, Violinist. 


“Possessed of talents far above the 
average, his playing was startling] 
mature.” —N. Y. Evening World, Feb. 


28, 1928. ELSA MEISKEY, Soprano. 





SHURA CHERKASSKY, Pianist. 


“A master of tone and a wizard of technique.” 
—Washington Post, Dec. 15, 1927 


HENRI TEMIANKA, Violinist. 


“‘A brilliant debut marking the 
inception of an important artistic 


career.” —N. Y. Evening World, Jan. 
24, 1928. 


LOIS ZU PUTLITZ, Violinist. 


“A tone of extraordinary volume and 
vibrancy.” — N. Y. Evening World, 
March 15, 1928. 





JEANNE BEHREND, Pianist. 


“She showed remarkable musician- 
ship, brilliant technique and a poise 


that many might well emulate.” 
CHARLOTTE SIMONS, Soprano. “"“ Phila. Record, Dec. 13, 1926. 


Miss Meiskey will make her New York “A beautiful voice of great freshness 
debut under the auspices of the Curtis and flexibility.” — Phil. Public Ledger, 


Institute on December 3, 1928. 


Dec. 22, 1927. 


The Curtis Institute of Music offers to its students, in addition to other advantages, 
regular public appearances during the period of study when warranted by their progress. 
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Winnipeg List 


Is Extensive 


Many Programs Given 
By Residents 


WIinnipec, May 2.—Ernestine Schu- 
mann Heink’s farewell concert in Cen- 
tral Church was marked by demonstra- 
tions of affection from a vast assem- 
blage. John J. Moncrieff, editor and 
amateur musical director of many im- 
portant events in Winnipeg’s history, 
spoke of Winnipeg’s love for Mme. 
Schumann Heink, and a bouquet of fifty 
roses, sent by various clubs as emble- 
matic of her jubilee year, was pre- 
sented by Bessie Gee, daughter of the 
local promoter of the concert, Fred M. 
Gee. 


Nurses Give Program 


The Nurses’ Glee Club of the Winni- 
peg General Hospital, directed by Stan- 
ley Osborne, recently gave its annual 
concert in old St. Stephens Church 
to a large and appreciative audience. 
Davidson Thomas, baritone, and the 
Shadwick Studio Orchestra assisted. 
Accompanists were Gwenndda Owen 
Davies and Mary Scarlett Knox. 

The Manitoba Music Teachers As- 
sociation, the president of which is 
Wilfred Layton, held a banquet on 
April 14 in the Hudson’s Bay Store. 
Eva Clare, the honor guest, gave a talk 
on her visit to Bayreuth last season. 
Burton Kurth proposed the toast. Other 
speakers were Mary L. Robertson, 
Louise MacDowell, Dr. Robert Fletcher, 


deputy minister of education, Ronald 
Gibson, John Waterhouse, and Mr. 
Layton. 


Palestriria’s Stabat Mater was sung 
by Holy Trinity Church Choir on April 
6 under the direction of Douglas Clarke. 
Excerpts from the second part of Mes- 
siah were also sung. 

Mary Moncrierr. 
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Boston, May 2.—The first half of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra pro- 
gram in Symphony Hall on the after- 
noon of April 20, Serge Koussevitzky 
conductor, was given over to members 
ofthe Parisian Société des Instruments 
Anciens — Regina Patorni-Casadesus, 
harpsichord; Marius Casadesus, quinton 
(founder of the Société); Henri Casa- 
desus, viola d’amore. First on the pro- 
gram came Luigi Lerenziti’s Venetian 
Symphony (concertante) for quinton, 
viola d’amore, harpsichord and orches- 
tra. This was followed by Gorghi’s 
concerto for harpsichord and wind or- 
chestra, Asioli’s concerto in A for viola 
d’amore and orchestra, and Saint-Saéns’ 
Symphony No. 3 in C minor with organ. 


People’s Choral Union 


The People’s Choral Union, James R. 
Houghton, conductor, ended its thirtieth 
season with a program by César Franck. 
Assisting soloists were Gladstone Jack- 
son, tenor; William F. Clipp, bass, and 
Hildegarde Berthold, ’cellist. 

Josef Hofmann gave a piano recital 
in Symphony Hall on the afternoon of 
April 15, playing to an audience that 
was enthusiastic. He presented the Ap- 
passionata sonata of Beethoven, Chopin's 
twenty-four preludes, the Beethoven- 
Rubinstein March from The Ruins of 
Athens, Debussy’s Soirée en Grenade, 
and Godowsky’s at-angement of Strauss’ 
Fledermaus waltz. 


Flute Players’ Club 


In the Hotel Vendome, on a Sunday 
afternoon, the Boston Flute Players’ 
Club gave its final concert of the season. 
There were two ensemble numbers, 
Beethoven’s serenade for flute, violin 
and viola, and Glazounoff’s novellettes 
for string quartet from Opus 15. Fred- 
eric Tillotson, pianist, and Gertrude 
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Tingley, mezzo-contralto, made contri- 
butions to the program. In the serenade 
Messrs. Laurent, Elceus and Le Franc 
took part. The novellettes brought to- 
gether Messrs. Elcus, Lebovici, Le Franc 
and Zighera. 

The Boston Women’s Symphony Or- 
chestra, Ethel Leginska, conductor, was 
heard in an attractive program in Jordan 
Hall. A symphony of Mozart began the 
program. This was followed by Glinka’s 
overture to Russlan and Ludmilla, Miss 
Leginska’s fantasy for orchestra and 
piano, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Russian 
Easter overture, and the Dance of the 
Clowns from The Snow Maiden. 


MacDowell Concert 


The MacDowell Club gave a concert 
in Jordan Hall on a recent afternoon. 
Orchestral pieces, numbers for solo 
voices and others for piano and chorus 
were among the offerings. Under the 
leadership of Clement Lenom, the or- 
chestra played a suite from Georges 
Hiie’s ballet, Siang-Sin, and the second 
ballet suite from Rameau’s Platee. 
Soloists were Gertrude Tingley and 
Gertrude Ehrhart, soprano. Hazel Hal- 
lett contributed a Chopin concerto. 

Other concerts of recent date have 
included those of Rita Beneche, so- 
prano, who was assisted by George 
Laurent, flutist, and Andrew Kostela- 
netz, accompanist, in Jordan Hall; Eliz- 
abeth Worcester, soprano, accompanied 
by Raymond Coon, in Jordan Hall; the 
triple recital of Norma Jean Erdmann, 
soprano, Raymond Coon, pianist, and 
Laning Humphrey, baritone, in Our 
Theatre; William G. Collins, baritone,- 
with Margaret Kent Hubbard at the 
piano, in Jordan Hall; Gertrude Ehr- 
hart, soprano, with Nicolas Slonimsky 
at the piano. 


1: 
Baltimoreans 
Enjoy Opera 
Metropolitan Series 
Sponsored by Club 
BALTIMORE, May 2.—The local 


season reached its apex with four per- 
formances given by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company in the Lyric Theatre 
recently. 


The Baltimore Opera Club spon- 
sored the series, this being the first 
éormal instance of organized support 
given by the newly formed corpora- 
tion. Dr. Hugh Young, president of 
the Baltimore Opera Club, and his as- 
sociates, Dr. A. R. L. Dohme, Isaac 
E. Emerson and Ral Parr, announced 
through their representative, Frederick 
R. Huber, (who was instrumental in 
the local management) that the season 
had proved a financial success and that 
the sponsors need not meet any guaran- 
tee demands, 


From an artistic standpoint each of 
the four operas, La Forza Del Destino, 
Boris Godunoff, Romeo et Juliette and 
Die Meistersinger, warranted the at- 
tention given by the public. Each sing- 
er contributed to the excellent standard 
maintained. 


Public response to the opera season 
has stimulated interest in the need for 
larger seating capacity in the Lyric 
Theatre. A movement has _ been 
launched to meet this need by adding 
an available gallery section providing 
space for 714 seats. Contributions to 
the enlargement fund have been made 
by members of the Baltimore Opera 
Club and others. The cost of the im- 
provements is estimated at $50,000. 


Franz C. BorNSCHEIN. 
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AMERICAN BARITONE 


AVAILABLE IN 
CONCERT - ORATORIO -OPERA 





IRVING MARSTON 
JACKSON 


Appears in Samson and Delilah with 
THE HARTFORD ORATORIO 


Mr. Jackson sang his varying roles with an 
understanding and a fluency that stamped him 
as a concert singer of unusual talent. His evi- 
dent sincerity was always uppermost and his 
work yesterday won him many friends, and his 
artistry was invariably in evidence. 


SOCIETY 











April 16, 1928. 


| 
—The Hartford Daily Times, | 


Concert Direction 


BALDINI & TREMAINE 
689 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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Ernestine Schumann Heink 


There was only one An Opportunity of 


ee a Lifetime for 
There is only one Vocalists, Students 
SCHUMANN-HEINK Teachers 


FIRST WORLD'S MASTER CLASS 


HORNER-KANSAS CITY CONSERVATORY 
June 11—July 14 (five weeks) 


Fifteen Class Lessons 
Assisted by 


JOSEFIN HARTMAN VOLLMER, COACH AND PIANIST 


ALL classes PERSONALLY CONDUCTED by MADAME SCHUMANN-HEINK 
Private Instruction by Madame Schumann-Heink. 
Private Coaching by Mrs. Vollmer in opera, programme building, song literature. 


Three Free Scholarships!!! 


Competitive Hearings June 8 and 9 


ENROLL NOW 


Tuition, $150.00 for ENTIRE TERM For Particulars Write to 
Management, HORNER-WITTE CONCERT BUREAU 
3000 Troost Ave. - - - - Kansas City, Missouri 


By Arrangement George Engles 
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Apollos Sing 


in Portland 


Morrisey Is Soloist 
With Male Choir 


PortLAND, Ore., May 2—The Apollo 
Club, led by W. H. Boyer in the third 
and final concert of its twentieth sea- 
son, presented Marie Morrisey, con- 
tralto. 

The director and his men received 
warm commendation for fine effects in 
choruses, chief of which were the 
Netherland folk song, Prayer of 
Thanksgiving ; Omnipotence, Schubert- 
Liszt, in which J. McMillan Muir sang 
the incidental tenor solo; and Gaines’ 
choral paraphrase on the melody of 
Rubinstein’s Kammenoi Ostrow, sung 
by Miss Morrisey and the Club, with 
the violin obbligato played by Franck 
Eichenlaub and the organ accompani- 
ment by William Robinson Boone. 

Miss Morrisey, making her first ap- 
pearance here, engaged enthusiastic in- 
terest in her singing of an aria from 
Jeanne d’Arc and Italian, French and 
English songs. Robert MacDonald ac- 
companied the soloist. Club accompan- 
ists were Edgar E. Coursen and May 
Van Dyke. 


Juniors Applauded 


The Portland Junior Symphony Or- 
chestra, Jacques Gershkovitch, con- 
ductor, closed its fourth season with its 
third program, played with spirit and 
unity. The list consisted of Beethoven’s 
First Symphony, the second Peer Gynt 
Suite, Toreador and Andalouse by 
Rubinstein and Tchaikovsky’s Marche 
Slav. After the last number, a favorite 
with Junior ‘Symphony audiences, cheers 
accentuated the applause. Mr. Gersh- 
kovitch was presented with a gift by 
the youthful players; and speeches were 
made by J. F. Edlefsen and Judge Jacob 
Kanzler. Assurance of the orchestra’s 
continuance was expressed. 

Marie Sundelius, soprano, with Myron 
Jacobson at the piano, won plaudits in 
a recital in the Chloe Nero Thursday 
Series. She sang an aria from Louise, 
Arditi’s Se Seran Rose and other songs. 
_ Paul Althouse, tenor, another artist 
in the same series and also accompanied 
by Myron Jacobson, aroused enthusiasm 
in arias from Artaxerxes and L’Afric- 
ana and a score of songs. 

Jocetyn Fou ckes. 





BANGOR SYMPHONIC LIST 


Bancor, Me., May 2.—Presenting, at 
its fifth and final matinée, one of the 
most attractive programs of its thirty- 
second season, the Bangor Symphony, 
Adelbert Wells Sprague, conductor, re- 
cently concluded its series in the City 
Hall before an exceptionally large audi- 
ence. On the program was music by 
Schubert and Tchaikovsky’s Symphony 
Pathétique. fy 
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Chapters Added 


to Society 


International Body To 
Give Bloch Work 


Alfred Human, president of the 
American section of the International 
Society for Contemporary Music, an- 
nounces that Ernest Bloch’s quintet will 
be performed at the society’s annual 
festival, which is to be held in Siena, 
Italy, early in September. Mr. Bloch, 
although a native of Switzerland, is a 
naturalized citizen of the United States, 
which gives the American section of the 
society the right to present his quintet. 
Mr. Bloch has been made one of the 
honorary officers of the society. 


Many Scores Sent In 


More scores have been sent in to the 
society this year than ever before. The 
work of handling them has been con- 
siderably facilitated by the increasing 
number of chapters which have been 
added to the society, as scores are col- 
lected by the local chapters instead of 
being forwarded directly to Europe as 
formerly. 

Frederick Stock recently dedicated 
the Chicago chapter, of which Wesley 
La Violette, head of the composition 
department of the Chicago Musical 
College, is president. In addition to 
Mr. Stock, as chairman, the music com- 
mittee of this new chapter also includes 
John Alden Carpenter, Rudolph Reuter 
and Edward Collins. 


Form New Branch 


Another new chapter was formed 
when the Contemporary Music Club, 
of which Alexander Smallens is chair- 
man, was officially accepted as a rep- 
resentative of the American section of 
the society in Philadelphia. Mr. Small- 
ens has been empowered to collect 
manuscripts, and Henry Cowell, chair- 
man of the newly created San Fran- 
cisco chapter, has a similar privilege. 

A new music committee, which auto- 
matically includes musicians at the head 
of chapters throughout the country, has 
been formed and is to act as a central 
clearing house for composers. 





GIVE BALTIMORE LIST 


Battrmore, May 2.—The Meyerbeer 
Singing Society, Howard R. Thatcher, 
conductor, with Maude Albert, con- 
tralto, as assisting artist, appeared at 
the Baltimore Museum of Art, Sunday 
afternoon, April 15. The chorus sang 
compositions by Brahms, Dvorak, Liszt, 
Schubert and Rachmaninoff with fine 
attention to shading and attack. Maude 
Albert interpreted operatic arias with 
authoritative style. F.C. B 








MARCIAN THALBERG (In Piano) 





Cincinnati (onservatory «Music 


AFFILIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
BERTHA BAUR, President and Director 


SIXTY-SECOND. SUMMER SESSION 

June 25th to August 4th 
All Departments Open During Summer 
MASTER and NORMAL CLASSES 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC (Accredited) 


Music Appreciation with LOUIS MOHLER 
All Credits Count Toward Diplomas and Degrees 
Summer Grand Opera Season—Student Rates 
Comfortable Dormitories 


Write for Announcement to A. M. HOWARD, Registrar 
Highland Ave., Burnet Ave. and Oak St. 


INCORPORATED 


Internationaily Famous Faculty 


JOHN A. HOFFMANN (In Voice) 


on Beautiful Campus 


Cincinnati, Ohio 














RALPH 


LEOPOLD 


Pianist 
Enthusiastically Acclaimed in 
Boston Recital 


What the Boston Herald, April 14, 1928, 
had to say: 


““Mr. Leopold played very beautifully. 
He is a musician from the crown of his 
head to the sole of his foot. Only 
among the great performers does one 
find a pianist who feels rhythm like with 
Mr. Leopold: a pity more singers cannot 
learn from him in what the quality con- 
sists. Because of this vital rhythmic 
force he stood in a position to “rhapso- 
dize” with Dohnanyi as few others can: 
the most of them, poor souls, can only 
splash and roar. 


“Mr. Leopold knows how to lay out 
his musical designs. Music of moment 
he gives its due; what is small he does not 
try to swell. Bravura passages, amaz- 
ingly brilliant, enchanting, he keeps in 
their place. So, because of his exquisite 
sense of proportion and design, Mr. Leo- 
pold last night made Bach’s Toccata 
sound really big for once, fine music, 
not a mere parade piece. 

‘““A rarely beautiful technic Mr. Leo- 
pold has at his command to help him do 
his rarely musical will. He is a master 
of full sonorous tone, singing tone, 
sparkling tone in scales and passage 
subtly shades everywhere. It is much to 
be hoped that Mr. Leopold will some day 


give in Boston another recital.” 


Season 1928-29 Now Booking 


For terms and dates, address. 


Concert Management, Harry and Arthur Culbertson 


The House of Personal Service 


33 West 42nd Street 4832 Dorchester Avenue 
New York Chicago 
Baldwin Piano Used Exclusively Duo-Art Records 


Personal Address: 158 West 76th Street, New York 










































































Canadian 
Folk Song and Handicraft 


Festival 


MAY 24-28 


OIN this 5-day festival of ancient folk-song and handi- 

craft. From habitant village and deep-woods lumber 
camp come Québec’s native singers, dancers, fiddlers and 
Weavers . . . to make merry in May. 


Meet twinkling old Philéas Bédard . . . hear him sing 
about the kind of nightgown his wife shall wear. Listen to 
the Bytown Troubadours trolling out “Youpe! Youpe! sur 
la riviere!” . . . thesongs of raftsmen and hunters . . . 
the old, old chansons of Normandy, handed down from 
singer to singer these three hundred years. Hear the men’s 
choruses . . . how those fellows can sing! . . . 4,000 
of these folk-airs have been collected by the Victoria 
Museum .. . they are a treasure of rhythm and melody. 


World-renowned artists will show the musical possibilities 
in this folk-music in a program in which these are some of 
the high spots: 


"Robin et Marion,” 13th Century French Comedy Opera by Adam 
de la Halle. Produced by Wilfred Pelletier, assistant conductor, Metro- 
politan Opera Company, New York. Featuring Tokatyan of the Metro- 
politan; Rodolphe Plamondon, late of the Paris Opera; Cedia Brault, etc. 


“The Order of Good Cheer,” Champlain’s 17th Century soldier-singers. 
Featuring Leon Rotheir of the Metropolitan, and J. Campbell McInnes of 
the American Opera Company. 


“Homespun,” the founding of the Québec homespun industry by 
Mme. de Repentigny. By Jeanne Dusseau, late of Chicago Opera Com- 
pany, and folk-singers. 


Hart House Quartet 

Charles Marchand and Bytown Troubadours 
Juliette Gaultier 

The Canadian Singers 


The prize-winning compositions based on folk-melodies will be played, 
and prizes awarded. A Folk Costume Ball will be the climax of this week 
of unique carnival centered about Chateau Frontenac, Quebec’s great 
castle-hotel. 

Moderate hotel rates for the 5-day festival. Round trip fare from 
New York, $32. Reservations at Canadian Pacific, 344 Madison Avenue, 
New York; 405 Boylston Street, Boston; Locust at 15th, Philadelphia; 
or Chateau Frontenac, Québec, Canada. 










Chateau Frontenac 


x Bienvenue a Québec d 








Stock Conducts 


in Milwaukee 
Chicago Orchestra Ends 


Brilliant Season 


MitwauKkeeE, May 2.—This city’s sea- 
son of ten concerts for adults by the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra came to 
a brilliant close in the Auditorium when 
Frederick Stock brought 100 men to 
give one of his great festival programs. 
The large audience evinced the most de- 
cisive approval of the feast, which was 
offered under the general direction of 
Margaret Rice. 

Respighi’s Pines of Rome was one 
of the high lights of the program. An- 
other work offered by Mr. Stock, Cesar 
Franck’s Symphony, is a tremendous 
favorite in this community. Excerpts 
from Tristan and Isolde not only gave 
opportunities to show the mellowness 
of the brass section, but also displayed 
the richness of Mr. Gordon’s violin tone 
and Mr. Wallenstein’s art as a ’cellist. 


Pianist Gives Recital 


Milwaukee’s own pianist, an artist 
who never fails to do credit to herself 
and her city, Georgia Hall-Quick, gave 
another recital at the Athenaeum pre- 
vious to her trip to Europe under the 
management of Marion Andrews. Mrs. 
Quick played with the authority which 
denotes the musician of positive and 
forceful ideas. Her program contained 
the Chopin Sonata in B minor, works 
of Bach, Schumann and Brahms, Ibert’s 
The Little White Donkey, Poulenc’s 
Perpetual Motion and Whithorne’s Pell 
Street. The Love Song by MacFadyen, 
a Milwaukee composer, was delivered 
with tenderness and sympathy. 

The Milwaukee Mannerchor, under 
the direction of A. S. Kramer, finished 
the season with a concert in St. John’s 
Cathedral Auditorium which was an ex- 
cellent demonstration of a cappella sing- 
ing. Fine detail in interpretation was 
worked out by Mr. Kramer without 
convene joyous spontaneity of his 
singers. Elizabeth Kerr gave a number 
of beautiful solos by Brahms, Scott, 
Harling and other composers. She is 
one of the younger members of the 
Civic Opera Company of Chicago. 


New Choir Bows 


Milwaukee’s newest choir, the Feder- 
ated Chorus of Milwaukee, with sixty 
women enrolled, gave a highly enjoyable 
concert in Kingsley Methodist Church 
with Mrs. John Doig as director. A 
remarkable degree of unity has been 
achieved by Mrs. Doig in a short time. 
The chorus was assisted by a trio; Mrs. 
G. L. Hertting, pianist; Mrs. H. J. 
Collins, violinist; and Mrs. R. A. 
Reimer, harpist. Also taking part was 
the MacFadyen Ensemble with Ruth 
Ford White as accompanist. 

C. O. SKrNRoop. 





RECITALS IN LEXINGTON 
HEADED BY MUNZ 


Lexrncton, Ky., May 2.—Mieczyslaw 
Miinz gave the fourth and last of a 
series of four concerts in the Auditor- 
ium of the Lexington College of Music 
on Sunday afternoon, April 15. Mr. 
Miinz’s program consisted of composi- 
tions by Debussy, Ravel, Fauré, Rach- 
maninoff, Prokofieff, Scriabin and 
Medtner. The series was under the 
auspices of Anna Chandler Goff. 

Mr. Miinz gave the closing concert 
of the musical season in Danville, Ky., 
on the evening of Monday, April 16. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
MacDowell Club was held in the Audi- 
torium of the Lexington College of 
Music, April 17. Sarah McGarvy was 
the chairman. Songs were given by 
Edythe Thompson and Iva Dagley, and 
piano numbers by Beulah Stillwell 


Hughes. 
—. Ge 
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Providence to 


Have Visitors 


Boston Symphony List 
Is Now Assured 


Provivence, R. I., May 2.—It is now 
certain that the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra will give five concerts in this 
city in the season of 1928-29. 


There had been some doubt about the 
orchestra’s coming again next year, 
owing to the fact that the Masonic 
Temple auditorium, in process of con- 
struction, will not be ready in time 
for the musical season, Learning this, 
E. F. Albee once more stepped into the 
breach and offered the use of his new 
theatre for the Boston concerts, The 
dates on which these will be given are 
Dec. 4, Jan. 15, Feb. 12, March 12 
and April 16. This is the third time 
Mr. Albee has made the Bostonians’ 
concerts possible. 

Members of the citizen guarantors’ 
committee for the orchestra’s series are 
William H. P. Faunce, president of 
Brown University, William L. Sweet, 
Avis Bliven Charbonnel, Mrs. Henry 
Dexter Sharpe, Mrs. William Gammell, 
Jr., Mrs. George S. John Sheffield and 
Albert Fenner. 


Education Program 


The Providence Symphony Society, 
Roswell H. Fairman, conductor, gave 
the final concert of its educational series 
on Sunday afternoon, April 15, before 
an appreciative audience. The pro- 
gram included Schumann’s Spring Sym- 
phony in B flat; Les Preludes by Liszt; 
the Rosamunde Overture of Schubert 
and Mr. Fairman’s own tone poem, 
June, for orchestra and voice. June 
is a charming setting of William Cul- 
len Bryant’s poem. Helaine Abbott 
Ames of Providence was the soloist and 
sang with much taste and feeling. 


Lucia Chagnon of Rhode Island, re- 
cently returned from Europe, where 
she was a pupil of Lilli Lehmann, was 
heard in song recital in the auditorium 
of the Providence Plantations Club on 
Sunday afternoon, April 15. She was 
assisted by Bernard Ocko, violinist; her 
accompanist was Walter Golde. Miss 
Chagnon was wholly successful, de- 
lighting her hearers with the beauty 
of her perfectly trained voice and well- 
night faultless diction. She sang Ger- 
man, French and English songs. 


Club Honors President 


The Chaminade Club honored its 
president, Mrs. George H. Lomas, with 
the observance of President’s Day in 
the auditorium of the Providence Plan- 
tations Club on April 19. The occasion 
also marked the closing of the season’s 
musical activities. A delightful pro- 
gram was given by Rita Breault, Julia 
Gould, Gertrude Joseffy Chas, Barbara 
Smith and Christine Gladhill. Tea was 
presided over by Mrs. George W. H. 
Ritchie, president of the Chopin Club; 
Mrs. George Hail, Marguerite Peck 
Mackinney and Helen Hogan. 


The Chopin Club Junior, auxiliary 
to the Chopin Club, gave its annual 
concert before a large audience in 
Churchill House on April 20. Young 
performers were Oscar Lozzi, Eleanor 
Rich Wall, Elizabeth Allsop, Dorothy 
Horan. 


Notable among recent events was the 
sonata recital given by Marie Nichols, 
violinist of Boston, and Avis Bliven 
Charbonnel on April 20 in the residence 
of Mrs. George St. J. Sheffield. The 
sonatas were No. 3 by Bach, Brahms’ 
Op..78 and No. 1 by Tcherephin. 


N. Bisset Pettis. 





Rome, March 28.—A new work by 
Malipiero, L’Esili dell’ Eroe, is an- 
nounced for a premiére under the 
baton of Casella. 
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ConvenTION IN ALABAMA 
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ALONZO MEEK, PRESIDENT OF THE 
ALABAMA “te OF MUSIC 
LUBS: 


Tuscatoosa, Axra., May 2,—Many 
and varied were the features of the 
twelfth annual state convention of the 
Alabama Federation of Music Clubs, 
held from April 10 to 12. 

The election of officers resulted as 
follows: President, Alonzo Meek, Selma 
(re-elected) ; vice-president, Mrs. W. 
Lee Wood, Tuscaloosa; recording secre- 
tary, Raymond Cox, Dothan; corres- 
ponding secretary and publicity chair- 
man, Margaret Thomas, Selma (re- 
elected) ; treasurer, Mrs. Wade Car- 
lisle, Roanoke; auditor, Carrie Knox, 
Anniston; editor and historian, Mrs. 
George T. Duncan, Birmingham. 

A prominent event was the tenor pro- 
gram given by Charles Hackett of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company, who ap- 
peared by courtesy of the Civic Concert 
Service, Inc., Chicago. The following 
evening delegates joined in a choral 
concert, assisted by Ruth Heizer, con- 
tralto of Chicago. 

Musical numbers were _ interspersed 
throughout business sessions each day 
by the following Alabama artists: Josef 
Martin, pianist, Montgomery; Leta 
Kendricks, violinist, Birmingham; Mrs. 
Richard Clark Foster, soprano, Tusca- 
loosa; Frances Bates, contralto, Selma; 
Lydia Roberts, pianist (winner of the 
Guy Allen Graduate Scholarship, A. F. 
M. C., last fall), Anniston; Mrs. 
to Carter, Selma. 





Artists from nearby states contrib- 
uted messages from their federations. 
Mrs. Thomas F. Opie of Burlington, 
N. C., serving as Piedmont district 
president in the North Carolina Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, spoke of European 
music and songs. Mary Gillen Tucker 
of Chattanooga, Tenn., composer, con- 
tributed some of her charming songs. 

Speakers at a luncheon were Mrs. 
William Arms Fisher of Boston, first 
vice-president of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs and national chair- 
man of the past presidents’ assembly ; 
Mrs. Victor H. Hanson, organizer and 
past president of the Alabama Federa- 
tion. Mrs. James Fitts Alston enter- 
tained members of the past presidents’ 
assembly, Alabama chapter, and the 
executive board at luncheon; and the 
hostess clubs gave a reception to all 
delegates in the residence of Mrs. Rob- 
ert Cochrane. 


Juvenile Day 


Thursday was observed as junior and 
juvenile day, Mrs. V. W. de Wilton, 
chairman, presiding. On Wednesday a 
junior luncheon was given by the Tus- 
caloosa Junior Music Study Club. 
Among the vital interests of the feder- 
ation two were outstanding. 

The students’ contest was held on 
Wednesday afternon. The competition 
was in piano, violin and voices classes 
for prizes of $25 each. Winners were 
Dorothy Butterly, Prichard, pupil of 
Minnie Black, Mobile; Harriet Zoe Ir- 
win, Decatur, pupil of Mrs. Curry; 
Manelle Burkett, Tuscumbia, pupil of 
Mrs. Beckett, Athens College; Lennie 
Burnett, Tuscaloosa, pupil of Hazel 
Sweat; Mose Smith, Dothan, pupil of 
Raymon Cox. 

A recital was given by the winners. 


Prize Compositions 


Mrs. M. Wade Carlisle, chairman of 
American music and composition, pre- 
sided at the presentation of prize com- 
positions. The awards were as follows: 

Senior piano, Shadow Dance, Ruth 
Murphree, Troy, graduate of Randolph- 
Macon, played by the composer, who 
also won honorable mention in the 
senior song composition contest; senior 
song, I am the Richest Soul in the 
World, Eugene Putnam, director of 
music, Judson College, Marion, sung 
by Phyllis McCullum, student of Jud- 
son College. Junior piano, Dance of 
the Imps, Nina Ross Searcy, Tusca- 
loosa, pupil of Stella Harris. Junior 
song, Great and Marvelous Are Thy 
Works, Lillian Adele Curry, Marion 
Junction, student of Judson College. 
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SUMMER 
MASTER 
SCHOOL 


JUNE 25 TO AUGUST 4 (SIX WEEKS) 


(Alphabetically Arranged) 


PROF. LEOPOLD AUER 


MASTER VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR OF THE WORLD 


MOISSAYE BOGUSLAWSKI 


NOTED RUSSIAN PIANIST 


EDWARD COLLINS 


RENOWNED AMERICAN PIANIST 


CHARLES H. DEMOREST 


CELEBRATED THEATRE AND CHURCH ORGANIST 


PERCY GRAINGER 


WORLD RENOWNED PIANIST 


RICHARD HAGEMAN 


NOTED COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 


FLORENCE HINKLE 


WELL KNOWN SINGER 


VICTOR KUZDO 


EMINENT VIOLIN PEDAGOG 
AND ASSISTANT TO PROF. AUER 


W. OTTO MIESSNER 


NOTABLE AUTHORITY ON PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


LEXANDER RAAB 


EMINENT HUNGARIAN PIANIST 


LEON SAMETINI 


RENOWNED VIOLINIST 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON 


DISTINGUISHED SINGER AND TEACHER 


and Faculty of more than 200 Artist Teachers 


FREE FELLOWSHIPS 


Prof. Auer, Mr. Grainger, Mr. Raab, Mr. Boguslawski, Mr. Witherspoon, 
Mr. Collins, Mr. Hageman, Mme. Hinkle, Mr. Saretini, Mr. Kuzdo and 
Mr. Demorest have each consented to award Free Fellowships of Two Private 
Lessons Weekly Each to the students who, after an open competitive exam- 
ination, are found to possess the greatest gift for playing or singing. Free 
Fellowship application blank on request. 


TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES and DEGREES 


Teachers’ Certificates and the Degrees of Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, 
Bachelor of Music Education, Bachelor of Oratory and Master of Oratory are 
conferred by authority of the State of Illinois at the end of each summer ses- 
sion, upon professionals who have the required knowledge, meet residence require- 
ments and pass satisfactory examinations. Requirements in Summer Catalog. 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


Artistic and comfortable dormitory 
college building. 
reservations early, 




















; ; accommodations for men and women in 
Piano furnished with each room. Prices reasonable. Make 





COMPLETE SUMMER OR WINTER CATALOG ON REQUEST. 
FALL SESSION OPENS SEPTEMBER 10. STUDENTS MAY 
BEGIN STUDY NOW AND CONTINUE THROUGH SUMMER. 


CHICAGO 
MUSICAL 
COLLEGE 


66 East Van Buren Street ( Sint’ pau. ) Chicago, Il. 


A Conservatory Pledged to the HERBERT WITHERSPOON, President 
Highest Artistic Standards. LEON SAMETINI, Vice-President 
Established 1867. RUDOLPH GANZ. Vice-President 
CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 
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(Additional names will be published in later issues.) 


MUSICAL AMERICA’S INFORMATION BU REAU 


Literature and information concerning any of the Teachers and Schools (advertising in MUSICAL 
AMERICA) mentioned below may be secured by filling out the coupon, mentioning the Teacher or 
School, and mailing to Information Bureau, MUSICAL AMERICA, 501 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








TEACHERS 


ELENORE ALTMAN (piano) 

PASQUALE AMATO (voice) 

BLANCHE ASHLEY (piano) 

PERRY AVERILL (voice) 

SALVATORE AVITABLE (voice) 

ARTHUR BAECHT (violinist) 

HARRIOT EUDORA BARROWS (voice) 

HAROLD BAUER (piano) 

ELLA BACKUS BEHR (voice) 

JUTTA BELL-RANSKE (voice) 

BERTHE BERT (piano) 

ALBERTO BIMBONI (voice) 

EMILIO BLAZEVIC (voice) 

ALEXANDER BLOCH (violin) 

WILLIAM BOEPPLER (voice-piano-coach) 

SUSAN S. BOICE (voice) 

ALFRED BOYCE (voice-coach) 

WILLIAM S. BRADY (voice) 

LIELA A. BREED (voice) 

CARL BRUNNER (coach) 

HAROLD BRYSON (voice) 

DUDLEY BUCK (voice) 

DAI BUELL (piano) 

MARGARET CHAPMAN BYERS (voice) 

RICHARD CANTERBURY (piano) 

HARRIET CASE (voice) 

ETHEL CAVE-COLE (voice) 

Cc. V. CHAMBERLAIN (voice) 

TERESITA COCHRAN (piano) 

V. COLOMBATI (voice) 

MME. ELISE CONRAD-KORZENIOWSKA 
(coach) 

AUGUSTA COTTLOW (piano) 

CRELLIN-HERSCHEL STUDIOS (voice) 

MARY A. CRYDER (voice) 

ELEANOR CUMINGS (piano) 

FRANCESCO DADDI (voice) 

MARGARITE DESSOFF (coach) 

MME. CLEMENTINE DE VERE (voice) 

FLORENCE DE WINTER (voice) 

MILDRED DILLING (harp) 

JOHN DOANE (voice, coach, organ) 

RALPH DOUGLAS (piano) 

BERTHA PUTNEY DUDLEY (voice—piano) 

CHARLES F. EDSON (voice) 

WALTER EHRNMAN (voice) 

MME. DAVENPORT ENGBERG (violin) 

JOHN WARREN ERB (voice) 

LYNNWOOD FARNUM (organ) 

M. E, FLORIO (voice) 

JOCELYN FOULKES (piano) 

FAY FOSTER (voice) 

HARRIET FOSTER (voice) 

HARRY FRATKIN (violin) 

FREY VOCAL STUDIOS 

PAUL FRIESS (piano—organ) 

CAROLINE BEESON FRY (voice) 

RUDOLPH GANZ (piano) 

MARCELLA GEON (coach) 

ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT (voice) 

MRS. F. F. GOODWIN (voice) 

HENRY GORRELL (voice) 

LOUIS GRAVEURE (voice) 

YEATMAN GRIFFITH (voice) 

HOMER GRUNN (piano) 

FRANCES GUTELIUS (piano) 

MARY CAPEWELL GUSTAFSON (voice) 

CHARLES J. HAAKE (piano) 

RICHARD HAGEMAN (coach) 

ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL (piano) 

WAGER SWAYNE HARRIS (voice) 

MRS. J. HARRISON-IRVINE (voice—piano) 

CARL HAYDN (voice) 

MARGARET M. HECHT (voice) 

MRS. JESSIE FENNER HILL (voice) 

ALLEN CARTER HINCKELY (voice) 

ALICE L. HOWE (piano) 


ARTHUR J. and VINCENT HUBBARD 
(voice) 
EDWIN HUGHES 


ALTON JONES (piano) 





TEACHERS (Continued) 


WERNER JOSTEN (theory—composition) 
CLIFFORD W. KANTNER (voice) 
ELMA EATON KARR (violin) 
CHARLES KING (piano) 
ALEXANDER KISSELBURGH (voice) 
JOSEPHINE KNIGHT (voice) 

HUGO KORTSCHAK (violin) 
ARTHUR KRAFT (voice) 

FRANK LA FORGE (coach, voice) 
ETHEL TEMPLE LAVERS (harp) 
ARTHUR LAWRASON (voice) 
LUCILE LAWRENCE (harp) 
WALTER LEARY (voice) 

RALPH LEOPOLD (piano) 

HENRY LEVINE (piano) 

CAROLINE LOWE (voice) 

ISIDORE LUCKSTONE (voice) 

MRS. HALL McALLISTER (voice) 
RICHARD McCLANAHAN (piano) 
ELLEN KINSMAN MANN (voice) 
BLANCHE MARCHESI (voice) 
JAMES MASSELL (voice) 

MRS. JOHN D. MEHAN (voice) 
DAVID H. MILLER (voice) 

MME, FRANK MILLER (voice) 

| RHODA MINTZ (voice) 

PHILIPP MITTELL (violin) 

MME. KATHERINE MORREALE (voice) 
MME. PILAR MORIN (voice) 

ETTA HAMILTON MORRIS (voice) 
WORT MORSE (violin) 

HOMER MOWE (voice) 

ZARITA NAHAN (languages) 
DOROTHEA NASH (piano) 

ESTHER L, NEWCOMB (voice) 
— FREDERICK NUSSBAUM (piano— 


voice) 
THORWALD OLSEN (voice) 
MRS. FRED L. OLSON (voice) 
EMANUEL ONDRICEK (violin) 
MARIE D’AOUST ORR (piano) 
CONAL O’QUIRKE (voice) 
HAYDN OWENS (voice) 
A. PAGANUCCI (piano) 
PANGRAC MUSIC STUDIOS (voice) 
H. CHARLES PANTLEY (piano) 
ANTHONY PESCI (voice) 
FRANZ PFAU (piano) 
ARTHUR PHILLIPS (voice) 
RICHARD PLATT (piano) 
EMIL POLAK (voice) 
F. ADDISON PORTER (piano) 





501 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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TEACHERS (Continued) 


FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKI (voice) 
ELIZABETH QUAILE (piano) 
ADELE L. RANKIN (voice) 
RUDOLPH REUTER (piano) 
FRANKLIN RIKER (voice) 
CARL M. ROEDER (piano) 
FRANCIS ROGERS (voice) 
ENRICO ROSATI (voice) 
EMILIO ROXAS (voice) 
OSCAR SAENGER (voice) 
CARLOS SALZEDO (harp) 
LEON SAMETINI (violin) 
LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF (voice) 
ROMUALDO SAPIO (voice) 


FREDERICK SHLIEDER ey 


E. ROBERT SCHMITZ (piano) 
THEO. SCHROEDER (voice) 

META SCHUMANN (voice—coach) 
MICHEL, SCIAPIRO (violin) 
OSCAR SEAGLE (voice) 

H. SPEKE SEELEY (voice) 
HARRISON S. SHAW (piano—organ) 
BRUCE SIMONDS (piano) 
BERNARD SINSHEIMER (violin) 
EDGAR H. SITTIG (cello) 

FRED. V. SITTIG (piano) 
MARGARET SITTIG (violin) 
HARRY REGINALD SPIER (voice) 
MRS. C. DYAS STANDISH (voice) 
PAUL STASSEVITCH (piano—violin) 
KEMP STILLINGS (violin) 
GEORGE HOTCHKISS STREET (voice) 


OTTO C. STRAUB (harmony—composition) 


CHARLES TAMME (voice) 

MARY PECK THOMSON (voice) 
WILLIAM THORNER ‘(voice) 
MINNIE TRACEY (voice) 
EDWARD E. TREUMANN (piano) 
VITTORIO TREVISAN (voice) 
MAUDE DOUGLAS TWEEDY (voice) 
THEO. VAN YORX (tenor) 
AUGUSTO VANNINI (voice) 
ANTONIO VIDAL (voice) 
ARTURO VITA (vaice) 

ALBERT VON DOENHOFF (piano) 
OSCAR WAGNER (piano) 
GEORGE WALKER (voice) 
CLAUDE WARFORD (voice) 
FRANK WATSON (piano ) 


MINNIE STRATTON WATSON (gtene— | 
voice) 


OTTO WEDEMEYER (voice) 
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| ATLANTA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


BERGER SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 

BRADLEY POLYTECHNIC INST. COL- 
LEGE OF MUSIC 


BUCHHALTER SCHOOL OF PIANO 
CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
CINCINNATI COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
CLEVELAND INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
CRANSTON SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
DENVER COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
FOUNTAINBLEAU SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
THOMAS FRANCO SCHOOL 
GIRVIN INSTITUTE OF MUSIC AND 
ALLIED ARTS 


GLEASON SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
GRANBERRY PIANO SCHOOL 
GUNN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
HORNER INSTITUTE 


INSTITUTE 
CONSERVATORY 
ILLINOIS WESLEYAN UNIV. SCHOOL 
INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
ITHACA CONSERVATORY AND 
AFFILIATED SCHOOLS 
LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
LEEFSON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
LONGY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


KANSAS CITY 


| DAVID MANNES MUSIC SCHOOL 








MASTER INSTITUTE OF UNITED ARTS 
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Artists Listed 
in Long Beach 


Courses Announced For 
Season of 1928-29 


Lonc Beacu, Car., May 2.—The 
1928-29 season of the Philharmonic 
Course will open in October with a 
violin recital by Fritz Kreisler. Other 
artists announced by L. D. Frey, man- 
ager of this course, are Tita Schipa, 
tenor; Louis Graveure, tenor; Anna 
Case, soprano; Gil Valeriano, Spanish 
tenor; Guy Maier and Lee Pattison. 

The Barrére Little Symphony, George 
Barrére, conductor ,was presented in the 
Municipal Auditorium, April 13, at the 
last Philharmonic Course concert of the 
year. Flute solos not included in the 
printed program were played by Mr. 
Barrére by request. 


The Civic Series 


The Civic Concert Series, held under 
the auspices of the Long Beach Council 
of the Parent-Teachers’ Association and 
managed by Katheryn Coffield, makes 
announcement of the following artists 
for next season: Oct. 12, Richard Bon- 
elli, baritone; Nov. 16, Katheryn Meisle, 
contralto; Dec. 14, the Dudley Buck 
Singers; Feb. 15, Alexander Brailow- 
sky, pianist; March 22, Albert Spald- 
ing, violinist; April 15, Roland Hayes, 
tenor. 

Reinald Werrenrath was the last at- 
traction in the course for this season. 
Singing baritone songs in the Municipal 
Auditorium before a capacity audience, 
Mr. Werrenrath was much applauded. 
Herbert Carrick played the piano ac- 
companiments and solos. 


Organists Give Program 


A splendid organ program was given 
April 15 in the First Methodist Episco- 
pal Church by Dudley Warner Fitch 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Los Angeles; 
Vera Van Loan, First Baptist Church, 
Redlands, and Otto T. Hirschler, First 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Long 
Beach. Atice MAYNARD Griccs. 





GRACE DIVINE 


Divine Will Not Go 
To Dresden 


Grace Divine, one of the eight young 
singers awarded fellowships at the 
Dresden Opera School under the di- 
rection of Fritz Busch, as announced 
through Ernest Hutcheson, dean of the 
Juilliard Graduate School of Music, 
New York, who were chosen from a 
field of sixty-eight candidates has de- 
clined the award. 

Miss Divine has accepted engage- 
ments for the spring, the first of which 
was on April 27, in the Hotel Com- 
modore, New York, with the Century 
Theatre Club. On May 4, she will ap- 
pear in Town Hall with the Juilliard 
Musical Foundation concert, under the 
direction of Albert Stoessel, singing 
four songs by Brahms. She will give 
a recital for the Monday Evening Mu- 
sic Club at Philadelphia on May 21. 





PortLAND, OreE., May 2.—Margaret 
Kennedy, soprano, accompanied by Ed- 
gar E. Coursen, appeared before the 
MacDowell Club. 
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BACH FESTIVAL GUARAN- 
TORS EXTEND TO PARIS 


4 ETHLEHEM, PA., May 2— 
i Some of the guarantors 

. for the annual Bach Festival, to 
E be held on May 11 and 12 in 
Packer Memorial Church, Le- 
high University, are as far resi- 
dent as Paris and San Francisco. 
The chorus of 300 has been hold- 
ing weekly rehearsals under Dr. 
J. Fred Wolle since Oct. 1. The 
programs consist of the B minor 
mass, cantatas and the first con- 
certo for two pianos. The New 
York Symphony will take part, 
and soloists will be Louise E. 
Lerch, Ernestine Hohl Eberhard, 
Dorothea Flexer, Arthur Kraft, 
Charles Trowbridge Tittmann, 
Ruth Beeker arid Earle D.-Laros. 
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WINS GRAND PIANO 


Armenian Student Heads 
Boston Contestants 


Boston, May 2.—Leon Vartanian, an 
Armenian student, was announced win- 
ner at the nineteenth annual competition 
at the New England Conservatory of 
Music for the Mason & Hamlin prize 
of a grand piano. 

The judges were Serge Koussevitzky, 
conductor of the Boston Symphony 
orchestra; Charles M. Loeffler, com- 
poser, and Felix Fox, pianist. Their 
decision was unanimous. 

The contestants were: Catharine Vir- 
ginia Herbert, Clara Louise Little, Don- 
ald James Van Wart, Elizabeth Joanne 
Schulz, Irving Dana Bartley, Rosita 
Escalona, Rossanna McGinnis. Leon 
Vartanian, Mildred Kidd, Della Louise 
Furman. 

Mr. Vartanian came to this country 
about six years ago. At the Conserva- 
tory he will be graduated next June as 
a pupil of Antoinette Szumowska. 
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Coast Society 
Gives Opera 


San Jose League Has 
Success in Carmen 


San Jose, Car, May 2—The San 
Jose Opera League made its second 
appearance on April 12, giving a credit- 
able performance of Carmen in the 
Theodore Roosevelt Junior High School 
Auditorium under the direction of 
Harry J. Truax, its founder and guid- 
ing spirit. 

The réle of Don Jose was sung by 
Georges Simondet, guest artist from 
San Francisco—an experienced singer 
with a splendid voice who scored a fine 
success. The remainder of the cast 
was made tp of local singers. Eugenia 
Reynolds, who won second place in 
the local auditions for the Atwater 
Kent radio voice contest last year, had 
the title réle, and disclosed histrionic 
ability in addition to vocal gifts. An 
outstanding individual success was that 
of George Chaffee, professional dancer, 
who did superb work in interpolated 
numbers, assisted at times by Ruthadele 
Roberts, a gifted artist. 


In Other Riles 


Others profiting by the experience of- 
fered by the League were Kenneth IL. 
Hall, George Murton, Frank Betten- 
court, Fred Davidson, Miriam Tapp, 
Mrs. D. F. Murphy, Elsa Work, 
Thomas Reese, Roy Barge and Howard 
Dedrich, who filled the various roles. 

Mr. Truax conducted, and a small 
orchestra—also consisting of amateurs 
in pursuit of experience—<did its best. 

Mr. Truax and the League members 
deserve hearty commendation for their 
community work. Theirs is a worthy 
undertaking which brings opera and 
operatic training to scores who would 
otherwise be deprived thereof. The au- 
dience was large and appreciative, and 
those who heard Carmen await with in- 
terest the League’s next production, Gil- 
bert and Sullivan’s Trial by Jury. 











” 


delightful.” 





SUZANNE KENYON 


AGAIN ACCLAIMED IN HER TWO NEW YORK RECITALS ON 


MARCH 20th AND APRIL 10th 


“A VOICE OF APPEALING QUALITY.”—New York American 
“A BRIGHT TONE AND ENGAGING STYLE”—New York Times 


April 10th, 1928 
“Her voice for the most part is smooth and flexible, springy 
and elastic, wtih qualities of warmth and passion to boot. 
precise. One can actually 
understand every syllable. Imagine that! 


“Then, too, Miss Kenyon is one who has a marvelous time 


while she is singing. She radiates her own pleasure, and the 


March 20th, 1928 (in costume) 

“Suzanne Kenyon prepared a charming programme, pre- 
sented in beautiful costumes, at Steinway Hall, last night. 
She grouped her songs of old England, ancient French 
romances, plantation songs of ante-bellum days and a col- 
lection of Chinese ballads, interpreted in a light, sweet voice 
and with gowns appropriate to period and country.” 


—N. Y. American 


“Miss Kenyon made an effective and attractive appearance 
in her charming costumes, and displayed a voice of more 
pretentions and better quality than those usually heard in this 
type of endeavor. Her manner was exuberant, with a fresh- 
ness and vivaciousness that rendered her readings quite 


—Brooklyn Daily Eagle 


“Suzanne Kenyon, soprano, in “a costume program,” pleased 
attentive eyes and ears with her conjuring of old England and 
France in tunes neatly turned to pictorial fantasies.” 


—New York Times 


33 West 42nd Street, New York 


“Her diction is refreshingly 


audience feels it in her work.” 


“Miss Kenyon again showed command of a bright tone and 
engaging style in an air from Mozart’s ‘Figaro,’ and groups 
of German, French, and Italian composers.” 


“Miss Kenyon displayed an attractive gift of interpreta- 
tion, combined with a voice of appealing quality.” 


Concert Management: HARRY and ARTHUR CULBERTSON OF NEW YORK 
4832 Dorchester Avenue, Chicago 





—Morning Telegraph 


—N. Y. Times 


—N. Y. American 
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WINS PIANO CONTEST 


Cuicaco, May 2.—Pauline Man- 
chester, a pupil of Howard Wells, won 
the Mason and Hamlin grand piano 
donated by the Cable Company at the 
final contest held under the auspices of 
the Society of American Musicians, in 
Fullerton Hall on April 19. Thirty- 
two entrants had been eliminated in a 
series of preliminary contests. Besides 
Miss Manchester, Harold Van Horne, a 
pupil of Rudolph Reuter, and Howard 
Bartle, a pupil of Glenn Dillard Gunn, 
took part in the final event. The win- 
ner totaled a percentage of 993/5, Mr. 
Van Horne 992-5, and Mr. Bartle 98. 
The judges were Marx Oberndorfer, 
Joseph inkman, Walter Knupfer, 
Sophia Brilliant Levin and Mary Holt. 
The contestants played music by Bee- 
thoven, Bach-Busoni, Griffes, Chopin, 
Bach, MacDowell and Ravel. a i 


MAYOR WELCOMES SINGER 


Cuicaco, May 2.—Kathryn Witwer, 
the young soprano who won first place 
in the contest of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs last year, and who 
this season made a successful début with 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company as 
Micaela in Carmen, was the honored 
guest of her native city of Gary, Ind., 
on April 19. Accompanied by her 
teacher, Richard B. De Young, her 
parents Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Witwer, 
and a large group of friends, Miss Wit- 
wer travelled from Chicago to Gary in 
a special car and was met at the out- 
skirts of the city by Mayor Lloyd E. 
Williams and a committee of welcome. 
In the evening Miss Witwer sang to an 
audience that paid $3,000 to hear her. 
The entire amount was donated to the 
singer to enable her to continue her 
studies abroad. 

A. G. 











Eastman School 


of Music 


of the 


University of Rochester 
HOWARD HANSON, Director 


An Endowed School Offering Complete Education in Music 





Courses Leading to: 


Degree Master of Music 
Degree Bachelor of Music 
Eastman School Certificate 


Organ Accompaniment of 
Motion Pictures 


Operatic Training for Professional 
Career 


Complete Preparation for 
Professional Orchestra 
Performance 








Early Registration for Fall Term Required 
July 14 


Latest Date for Acceptance of Credentials 
Dormitories for Women 


For Information, Address: 


ARTHUR SEE, Secretary Eastman School of Music 
Rochester, New York 
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Gabrilowitsch Says Adieu 








Detrorr, May 2.—The final programs 
of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra's 
season, given on April 12 and 13, had 
the double attraction of Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch appearing both as conductor and 
as pianist. The program was: 


Easter Overture............ Rimsky-Korsakoft 
Second Piano Concerto.......... Rachmaninoff 
Symphony Pathétique............ Tchaikowsky 


Enthusiasm reached a high pitch. 
There were flowers and the gift of a 
traveling bag to Mr. Gabrilowitsch, 
“not to go away with, but to come home 
with.” In acknowledging these tributes, 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch, who has sailed to 
Europe on a year’s leave of absence, 
signaled out Victor Kolar, assistant con- 
ductor, and Ilya Schkoinik, concert- 
master, for special praise. 


Final “Pop” Concert 


The orchestra’s final Sunday “pop” 
concert for the year was given on April 
15, when the request program consisted 
of the overture of The Barber of Se- 
ville, Herbert’s Irish Rhapsody, the 
Peer Gynt Suite No. 1, Liadoff’s Music 
Box, humorous variations on a German 
folk tune by Ochs, the Humoresque of 
Dvorak, Elgar’s Pomp and Circum- 
stance, and the Strauss Waltz, Roses 
From the South. Mr. Morel was at the 
organ. 

The orchestra will not be heard again 
until the opening of the summer con- 
certs at Belle Isle under Mr. Kolar’s 
direction. 


Play Schubert Quintets 


In observance of the Schubert cen- 
tennial, only Schubert music was played 
at the last concert given this season by 
the Detroit String Quartet. Assisting 
were Mr. Gabrilowitsch, as pianist; 
Jascha Schwarzman, ‘cellist, and Gustav 
Brohan, double bass player of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra. The works played 
were the Forellen Quintet for piano, 
violin, viola, ‘cello and double bass, and 
the Quintet in C, Op. 163, which has 
two ‘cello parts. 

The Orpheus Club, under the direc- 
tion of Charles Frederic Morse, made 
its last appearance of the season in 
Orchestra Hall on April 17. The as- 
sisting artist was Ruth Shaffner, so- 
prano of New York. 

The program included A Prayer of 
Thanksgiving, Dutch folk song; and 
choral numbers by Percy Rector Stev- 
ens, Liszt, Schehlmann, Schumann, 
Grieg, Sullivan, MacDowell, Palmgren, 
Jenkins, Protheroe, Speaks-Gaines and 
Cook. Of particular interest was the 
last group, made up of part songs writ- 


ten for the Orpheus Club by Detroit 
composers: Francis L. York, John B. 
Archer, Wendell Wilder Walton and 


Dr. Harold Wilson. 

Miss Shaffner’s offerings were chosen 
from the literature of Mozart, Handel, 
Schumann, Mendelssohn and Spross. 


Sunday Noon Program 


Closing the seventh season of Sunday 
noon concerts, Eduard Werner, con- 
ductor of the Michigan Symphony Or- 
chestra, was given an _ enthusiastic 
reception, together with his men. The 
orchestra, increased to 100 for this con- 
cert, gave the following program: 
Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue, with the 
piano played by Joseph King; Les Pré- 
ludes of Liszt; Tchaikovsky’s 1812 
Overture; Valse Triste, by Sibelius; 
Rimsky-Korsakoff's Flight of the Bum- 
ble Bee, and Victor’s March, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Song. 
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PRO ARTE 


SEASON — aS NOW BOOKING 


The Detroit Bach Chorus, under the 
direction of Edward Ossko, sang in 
Orchestra Hall on Sunday evening, 
April 22. A boys’ choir assisted in 
music by Bach, and there were two num- 
bers by Mr. Ossko, What God Ordains 
Is Good and Sun of My Soul, and two 
numbers by F. Melius Christiansen. 
Forty-two members of the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra took part in the pro- 
gram; soloists were Austin Chambers, 
bass, amd Dorothea Herrmann, con- 
tralto. Elsie Braun was the accom- 
panist. 

Genia Jankowski, a young student of 
Earl William Morse, head of the violin 
department of the Detroit Conservatory 
of Music, was presented in recital in the 
Auditorium of the Detroit Institute of 
Arts on Sunday afternoon, April 15. 
The audience was enthusiastic. Angela 
Jankowski accompanied. 

The soloist at the symphony con- 
certs on March 22 and 23 was Hans 
Kindler, ‘cellist. He made a favorable 
impression. The program included 
Weingartner’s The Fields of Heaven; 
Valentini’s Suite for ‘cello and or- 
chestra; the seventh Beethoven Sym- 
phony and Saint-Saéns’ Concerto in A 
minor. Both Ossip Gabrilowitsch and 
Victor Kolar conducted. 


An unusually large audience gathered 
in Orchestra Hall on Sunday, March 
25, to hear a popular symphonic pro- 
gram. Jascha Schwarzman, a member 
of the ‘cello section of the orchestra 
was the soloist. The program: Masse- 
net’s Phedre Overture, Dvorak’s Largo 
from his »New World Symphony, 
Haydn’s D minor concerto played by 
Mr. Schwarzman, Strauss’ Village 
Swallows, Beethoven’s Gavotte, Tchai- 
kovsky’s Humoresque, Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff's Song of India, and a Fantasy on 
airs from Pagliacci. 


Give Joint Concert 


A joint concert by Emilio de Gogor- 
za, baritone, and the Barrére Little Sym- 
phony, Georges Barrére conductor, was 
presented in the Masonic Temple Audi- 
torium on April 2. The orchestra was 
somewhat of a novelty. The program 
contained a Schubert Symphony, Han- 
del’s Where’er You Walk, excerpts 
from Gluck’s Iphigenie en Aulide, Car- 
penter’s Little Indian and Little 
Dancer, Griffes’ The White Peacock, 
Pierné’s For My Little Friends, arias 
from Massenet’s Le Roi de Lahore and 
Rossini’s Barbiere di Siviglia. Helen 
Winslow was at the piano. 

The Tuesday Musicale sponsored an 
artist recital om Tuesday afternoon, 
March 27 im the auditorium of the 
Twentieth Century Club, the artist be- 
ing the young American baritone, 
Barre Hill. Lillian Lachman Silver 
supplied a pleasing accompaniment to 

his program, which included two Schu- 
bert songs, Hugo Wolf’s Der Gartner, 
the Zaza Piccola from Leoncavallo’s 
Zaza, and the Crucifixion spiritual. 

Heten A. G. STEPHENSON. 





VIRGINIA SEASON ENDS 


Huntincton, W. Va., April 11.— 
The third year of the Civic Music As- 
sociation was successfully concluded re- 
cently in the City Auditorium. Elly 
Ney, pianist, and Gladys Swarthout, 
mezzo-soprano, of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, were enthusiastically 
received by a large audience. 

Mrs. H. A. L. 


~ STRING 
QUARTET 






MASON & HAMLIN |S THE 
OFnciat PIANO FOR THE PRO ARTE 
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CAROLINA CLuss ConvENE 


By D. G. SPENCER 





Sanrorp, N. C., May 2.—Mrs. W. A. 
Harper, of Elon College, was re-elected 
president of the North Carolina Feder- 
ation of Music Clubs at the annual con- 
vention held here April 19-20-21. Her 
election was by acclamation. 

Other officers chosen include: Mrs. 
H. O. Steele, of Statesville, first vice- 
president; Mrs. Vance Weill, Golds- 
boro, second vice-president; Mrs. 
Eugene Davis, Wilson, third vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. W. Gilliam Brown, Sanford, 
corresponding secretary; Mrs. Henry 
Ware, Greensboro, recording secretary ; 
Mrs. C. F. Forlinson, High Point, treas- 
urer. 


Asheville Next 


Greensboro and Asheville bid for the 
next convention, and the Federation se- 
lected Asheville. 

Reports showed 110 
Federation. 
vention. 

Among the prominent visitors were: 
Vera Bull Hull, of New York, associate 
director of the National Music League, 
and Mrs. William Arms Fisher, of Bos- 


clubs in the 
Over 300 attended the con- 
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ton, first vice-president of the National 
Federation, both of whom addressed the 
convention. 

Ruth Rankin, of North Carolina, now 
resident in New York, gave a concert. 
Marie Montana sang with the Alamance 
Chorus of 150 from Burlington, Graham 
and Elon College. This chorus is di- 
rected by C. J. Velie, dean of music at 
Elon. 


Sandhill Sixteen 

The Sandhill Sixteen, a group of sing- 
ers from the Sandhill towns in the 
North Carolina peach belt, also gave a 
delightful program. 

The Flora Macdonald College Glee 
Club, which won the State choral con- 
test in class B, sang the communion 
hymn composed by Mrs. Thomas F. 
Opie, of Burlington, and Sullivan’s Lost 
Chord. 

District reports were made as fol- 
lows: Capital, Mrs. J. S. Correll, of 
Raleigh; Piedmont, Mrs. Thomas F. 
Opie, Burlington; Southern, Mrs. H. O. 
Steele, Statesville; Eastern, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Spicer, Goldsboro; and Western, 
Mrs. Frank Smith, of Asheville. 


A recital by young artists Friday 
night brought the convention to a close 
after a day of music rendered by con- 
testants in the junior classifications. 

The concluding program was given 
by Ruth O’Shaughnessay, Freda Till 
and Ben P. Deloache, all of Asheville. 

Winners in the junior contests in- 
cluded: Class A piano, Miriam Sams, 
Winston-Salem; M. H. Waynick, Jr., 


Greensboro, honorable mention. Class 
B. Ruth Cumble, Winston-Salem; 
Geraldine Bonkemeyer, Greensboro, 


honorable mention. Class C, Wallace 
King, Raleigh; W. F. Betts, Jr., Raleigh 
honorable mention. 





APPLETON FESTIVAL 
Oratorio and Orchestra 
to Be Features 


AppLteton, Wis., May 3.—The pro- 
gram for the Appleton May Musical 
Festival, to be held in the Lawrence 
Memorial Chapel, May 13 and 14, is 
announced by Carl McKee, of the Law- 
rence Conservatory of Music, who is in 
charge of general arrangements. 

The Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra, conducted by Henri Verbrugghen, 
will return from its western tour to 
give three concerts. Jeannette Vreeland, 
soprano; Helen Mueller, contralto; Os- 
car Heather, tenor, and Barre Hill, 
baritone, have been engaged for the solo 
parts in Mendelssohn’s Elijah, which 
will be presented Sunday evening by 
the orchestra and the 175 voiced Schola 
Cantorum, under the direction of Carl 
J. Waterman, dean of Lawrence Con- 
servatory. 

The second festival day will bring 
two concerts. In the afternoon Gladys 
Brainard of the Lawrence Conservatory 
will play a piano concerto, and Miss 
Vreeland will sing. The evening pro- 
gram will be entirely given by the Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra. 





Lone Beacu, Cat., May. 2.—Pauline 
Turrill, Russell Turrill, Harold Redick 
and Pauline Bruce were teachers pre- 
senting piano pupils recently. 
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MARIO CAPPELLI 





Premier Italian- 
American Tenor 


America Acclaims Cappelli 


To be one of the greatest personalities 
singing before the music 
lovers of the world 


HIS GLORIOUS VOICE is captivating thousands 
of people. 
TWO HUNDRED CONCERTS rendered this 


season with 90% return engagements. 


Hear him and be convinced by his outstanding 
ability. Audiences are being electrified by his 
singing Negro Spirituals. Cappelli being the only 
Italian-American Artist who sings spirituals with 
superb interpretation. 


Cappelli’s rendition of works by the Great Masters, 
Handel, Motzart, Schubert, Bach, Wolfe, Hayden, 
Schumann, Scarllatti, Bizet, Verdi, Puccinni, has 
won him marked distinction. 
Illustrious interpretation of Italian Folk Songs has 
created an eminent Cappelli 
ADDRESS: 


BACK BAY 132, BOSTON, MASS. 


New York, c/o MUSICAL AMERICA, 501 Fifth Avenue 
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Cuicaco SyMPHONY 


PT vitaueetenies 


Cuicaco, May 2.—The Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Frederick Stock con- 
ducting, Orchestra Hall, April 20 and 
21. The program: 


Overture, Lenore, No. 3.......... Beethoven 

Symphony, No. 1, C minor.......... Brahms 

Fwo 'FReeeeemee ns civeess sp cctaphestave Debussy 
Clouds Festivals 

The ‘Pisee OF:. Magne. ..5< sssvdecse ese Respighi 


For this, the season’s last program, 
Mr. Stock chose a list of music suf- 
ficiently stirring to. the emotions and 
filling to the ear that patrons might 
forget certain lethargies and somnol- 
ences of the season just past, and look 
ahead with the greater eagerness to the 
excitements that it is to be hoped an- 
other year will more plentifully supply. 

The Beethoven work was only the 
second representation of that composer 
on these programs this season. Mr, 
Stock having manfully clung to his vow 
to give the master symphonist a sab- 
batical year after the strenuous parades 
of the centenary celebration. But it 
was good to renew an acquaintance that 
never grows old, and both orchestra 
and conductor were in their best vain. 

Brahms’ titanic symphony was sub- 
jected to rather ruthless treatment, but 
a whole souled climax effectively dis- 
pelled memories of preceding defections. 
The Debussy pieces were particularly 
well done, and the concluding Respighi 
was uplifting and irreproachable. 

At the end Mr. Stock made a little 
speech, not untouched with pathos, and 
the audience departed with a tear in its 
eye and a smile on its lips, an expres- 
sion that seemed to augur well for the 
future of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra. 


Melius Gives Recital 


Luella Melius, coloratura soprano, 
provided some. of the most delectable 
moments of the season at her recital in 
the Studebaker Theatre on April 22. 
Mme. Melius’ voice retains all its charm 
of quality and in addition has apparently 
increased in amplitude. From a techni- 
cal aspect it is one of the few voices 
that can bear up under the most rigid 
inspection. In a scale passage every note 
has its proper weight, and Mme. Melius’ 
trills are of limpid fullness. The taste 
and charm of her musical instinct is 
also exceptional. 

The program was deftly selected from 
material not too familiar, having sev- 
eral attractive eighteenth century com- 
positions, lieder of Liszt and Schumann, 
Grovlez’ Guitarres et Mandolines and 
coloratura arias from Grétry’s Zenir et 
Azor, Mignon and Dinorah. 

Aary Van Leeuwen, first flutist of 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
was the assisting artist. His fine mu- 
sicianship and varied tone were much 
enjoyed in obbligatos and a solo group. 
Charles Lurvey was an excellent ac- 
companist. 


Piano Recitals 


Heniot Levy, Chicago pianist and 
teacher, made one of his infrequent 
recital appearances before a large audi- 
ence in Kimball Hall on April 22. The 
program was all Chopin, consisting of 
both sonatas, three ballades, the bar- 
carolle, the E minor etude and B minor 
scherzo. It was a trying test for any 
pianist, but Mr. Levy consistently of- 
fered readings that were well considered, 
colored with sympathetic but restrained 
feeling, and technically adequate. 

Andreina Materassi-Barton, a young 
Italian pianist now resident in this city, 
displayed accomplishments of a charm- 
ing nature at her recital in the Play- 
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LUELLA MELIUS, COLORATURA 
SOPRANO 


house on April 22. She is innately 
musical, and her style is one in which 
genuine feeling and controlled intelli- 
gence are admirably blended. Her tone 
is lustrous and expressive and her tech- 
nic is brilliant and inclusive. Beetho- 
ven’s Appassionata sonata, a group of 
Chopin, Castlenuove-Tedesco’s alt Wien 
and Liszt’s Will-o’-the Wisp and E ma- 
jor polonaise made up the program. 
The Chicago Singverein, conducted 
by William E. Boeppler, presented 
Bruch’s Die Glocke in Orchestra Hall 
on April 22. The concert was for the 
benefit of the Kinderheim at Addison, 
Ill., and for the Daily News Fresh Air 
Sanitarium. As usual with choruses 
that come under the training and dis- 
cipline of Mr. Boepper, the Singverein 
accorded Bruch’s work a reading of 
dramatic power, made interesting 
through finely worked out detail. The 
soloists were Elsa Holinger, soprano; 
Lillian Knowles, contralto; Edwin 
Kemp, tenor; and Mark Oster, bass. 
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RCHESTRA Enps Irs 


SEASON 





Edwin Stanley Seder was at the organ 
and members of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra furnished the accompani- 
ments. 


The Muenser Trio 

The Muenzer Tria, consisting of Hans 
Muenzer, violinist, Hans Koelbel, 
cellist, and Rudolf Wagner, pianist, re- 
turned to the local concert stage on 
April 18, in Kimball Hall, after several 
seasons absence. It would be well for 
music’s estate in this city if these young 
men could discover a permanent fol- 
lowing, for although chamber mmsic of 
other sorts is fairly well established, 
not for many seasons has any group 
adequately represented this particular 
branch of the art. Their program was 
an excellent one—Schubert’s Trio, Op. 
100; John Ireland's Trio-Phantasie m 
A minor; Paul Juon’s Trio-Caprice in 
B minor, Op. 39—and their performance 
of it had the admirable qualities that 
arise from the union of artists of in- 
dividual competence and collective sym- 
pathy. 


Plays Humorous Music 


William Miller, tenor, and Edith 
Robechek Mautner, pianist, appeared in 
the Young American Artists Series in 
Fine Arts Recital Hall on April 19. 
Mr. Miller proved to be the owner of 
a lyric tenor voice, that, while slight 
of volume, is capable of an ingratiating 
degree of expression. He was accom- 
panied by Burton Garlinghouse. Miss 
Mautner brought more than usual poise 


and gracefulnmess to her reading of 
modern compositions. Coplan’s Cat 
and Mouse humoresgue caught the 


fancy of the audience, although humor 
in music has gone a long way since the 
Rage over a Lost Penny, Rondo, and 
might easily be mistaken were it not so 
expressly labeled 

The Chicago Mendelssohn Club, Cal- 
vin Lampert, director, gave the last con- 


April 19. Kathryn Meisle, contralto, 
was the soloist, joming the club m 


Brahms’ fine Rhapsodie, Op. 53, and 
achieving mach success in two varied 
groups of solos by virtue of her breadth 
and dignity of style and the amplitude 
of her vocal equipment. 


The Marshall Field and Company 
Choral Society, directed by Edgar Nel- 
som, gave a concert in Orchestra Hall 
on April 18. In miscellaneous selections 
and in choral portions of a concert ab- 
breviation of Gounod’s Faust, these en- 
thusiastic amateurs of the business world 
gave a good account of their native 
abilities and careful training. Charles 
Hackett was featured as the soloist; 
and in the operatic excerpt the club had 
the additional assistance of Margery 
Maxwell, soprano, Irene Pavloska, mez- 
zo-soprano, and Mark Love, bass. 

Jan Chiapusso, pianist, returned after 
several years absence from local con- 
cert halls to give a recital in the Play- 
house on April 8. That the esteem in 
which the popular pianist-pedagogue is 
held by his public has not diminished 
im that interval was attested by the large 
audience that expressed constant ap- 
proval. His program listed Beethoven's 
Sonata, Op. 111; Scriabin’s Sonata- 
Fantasie, No. 2, Op. 19; short pieces by 
Ravel and Albeniz, and Chopin’s F 
minor Ballade. Mr. Chiapusso’s tech- 
nic is comprehensive, and his attitude 
is that of the scholarly analyst who 
yet does not overlook fleeting beauties 
in his music. His treatment of the 
Scriabine sonata was an enlightening 
essay on the somewhat enigmatic prop- 
erties of this music. 

Solo Recitalists 

Mabel Pence, soprano, and Helen 
Frish, pianist, combined talents to give 
the week’s program of the Young 
American Artists Series in Fine Arts 
Recital Hall on April 12. Miss Pence 
sang to the accompaniments of Adel- 
bert Huguelet, bringing to notice a 
voice pleasantly mellow in quality and 
enunciation of a sort that gave careful 
attention to the poetic content of her 
songs. Miss Frish proved herself the 
possessor of a good but not completely 
developed talent. 

Lucia Chagnon, a pupil of Lilli Leh- 
man, gave her first local recital in Kim- 
ball Hall on April 12. She made a fav- 
orable impression with generous vocal 
gifts that include a pure tone and deft 
knowledge of vocal technic. 
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View with lake in front of Mr. Kraft’s Studie 


At Recent Singing of Bach Program in New York City 


“Mr. Kraft Sang with Intelligence and Sincerity.” 
W. J. Henderson, New York Sun. 


“The finest of them was the arousing voice of Arthur Kraft.” 
C. D. Isaacson, New York Morning Telegraph. 


Arthur Kraft’s Summer School 


On Lake Michigan 
July 30th to Sept. 7th, 1928 


Arthur Kraft will conduct a class in Voice 
Culture at his summer home, at Watervale 
(Arcadia Post Office), Michigan. 
vale is located on Herring Lake and Lake 
Michigan, 6 miles south of Frankfort. A 
serious 
Swimming, Tennis, Boating, etc. 


place for 


~ 48 
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Address all communications to Management: 
ARTHUR KRAFT, 149 West 85th Street, New York City 


Stedies available for Practice. 
Cencerts will be given by students during course. 


Water- 


study and recreation. 
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Laurel Wreath 


Given Leader 


Sokoloff Honored At 
Cleveland Event 


CLEVELAND, May 2.—The presenta- 
tion of a laurel wreath to Nikolai 
Sokoloff and the participation of a 
chorus were features on April 19, of 
the closing home concert of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra’s tenth season. 

The chorus, made up of the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church Choir and 
the Glenville High Choral Club, had 
been trained for the occasion by Grif- 
fith J. Jones and sang in Brahms’ Song 
of Destiny and the Polovetsian dances 
from Borodin’s Prince Igor. 

Under the baton of Mr. Sokoloff, 


these compositions were interpreted 
with remarkable effectiveness. Also of 
importance were impressive readings 


of Beethoven’s seventh symphony and 
Death and Transfiguration by Strauss. 


Goes On Tour 


The orchestra now goes on its an- 
nual spring tour. Statistics show that 
1,048 concerts have been given at home 
and on tour in the course of the 
orchestra’s life. These concerts include 
297 symphony programs, 102 “pops,” 
208 “specials” and 74 children’s con- 
certs at home; and 400 symphony con- 
certs and 79 children’s programs on 
tour. The touring schedule covers 124 
cities in 21 states. Canada and Cuba. 

HELEN BARHYTE. 
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Two Choirs in Winnipeg 
Sing Bach Passion 


INNIPEG, May 2.—Bach’s 

Passion According to St. 
Matthew has been given by two 
organizations. Wilfrid Layton 
directed a performance by Au- 
gustine Church Choir on April 
6, when soloists were Mae 
Clarke, Ellen Baird, Victor Scott, 


seneae eon enteD 


seveeg nian santa 


R. W. Atkinson and Ernest 
Longley. A performance given 
by the Philharmonic Society 


Choir in Central Church under 
the leadership of Douglas Clarke 
was divided into two parts, the 
first being sung on April 2, and 
the second on the following day. 





_The soloists were, R. W. At- 
kinson, Ernest Mettrop, Gertrude 
Newton, and Mrs. Burton Kurth. 
The orchestra was led by John 


Waterhouse. The special boys 
choir was trained by Ethel 
Kinley. M. M. 
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HARTFORD HEARS SAMSON 


Hartrorp, Conn., May 2.—The sev- 


enth season of the Hartford Oratorio 


Society was brought tc a successful 
conclusion on the afternoon of April 
15, with a splendid performance of 
Samson and Delilah, in the Allifi 
Theatre. Edward F. Zaubia conducted 
the chorus of 200 and the Boston Sym- 
pnony Orchestra. Soloists were Jeanne 
Gordon, Dan Gridley, and Irving Jack- 
son. W. E. C. 


SIX APPEARANCES ARE SCHEDULED 





. ‘ 


Phote Wide World 


FOR JULIA CLAUSSEN WITH THE 
METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 
DURING ITS SPRING TOUR 
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Form Unit of 
New Society 


Community Association 
To Cover Harlem 


The first unit of a Community Con- 
cert Association of Greater New York 
has been formed, covering the Harlem 
district, with local offices in the Martin- 
Smith Music School and general head- 
quarters in Steinway Hall. A concen- 
trated campaign for membership will 
be conducted during National Music 
Week, beginning May 6, under the 
auspices of a committee headed by 
Mrs. David Marting, and with Grayce 
Kellogg as secretary. Also on the 
committee are James Weldon Johnson, 
J. Rosamond Johnson, Paul Robeson, 
and other leaders in the field of Negro 
music and art. 

“It is the intention of the Commu- 
nity Concert Association,” says an an- 
nouncement, “to present music of the 
highest type to a practically new au- 
dience, and also to encourage young 
artists and give them wider opportunity 
for a public hearing. A large advisory 
council is in the process of formation, 
under the direction of Dr. Sigmund 
Spaeth. 

“The actual concert course will be- 
gin early next fall, with the greatest 
artists appearing in as many programs 
as the total membership subscriptions 
will permit.” 


























1927 Appearances 


NEW YORK SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA ; 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
(Walter Damrosch, Dir.) 


NEW YORK SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


GITLA 


ERSTINN 


Soprano 


HARTFORD CHORAL SOCIETY 
AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 


SPRINGFIELD ORPHEUS CLUB | 
| 








MECCA TEMPLE, NEW YORK 


BROADCASTING WITH WALTER 
DAMROSCH IN HIS LECTURE 
RECITAL 


AMHERST COLLEGE 


| 

RICHMOND, VIRGINIA | 

TROY VOCAL SOCIETY | 
KINGSTON ORPHEUS CLUB 


NEW YORK STAATS-ZEITUNG: 
“Miss Erstinn furnished as much interest “Her voice is sweet and even throughout, 
in what she sang as in how she sang it. of good schooling, with natural taste; 
She was infallible as to pitch, phrased in- never was her voice forced or effects over- 
telligently, produced her tones clearly, and drawn: in short, a beautiful portrayal 
conveyed a charming picture both orally which promised a great future.” 
and visually.” , 

NEW YORK WORLD: 
“Gitla Erstinn displayed a fresh, lovely 
voice and vocal skill far above the aver- 
age.” 

THE TROY RECORD: 
“The assisting talent proved delightful 
Miss Erstinn is very young, scarcely her 
twenty-first birthday, very eager and very 
enthusiastic. She has a fresh, young voice, 
a charming stage presence and a pleasant 
lack of self-consciousness. She is one 
of the most popular and most talented of 
the “youngsters” in the world of music, 
and Troy was attracted to her promptly.” 


Exclusive Direction: WALTER ANDERSON, Inc. 
5 Columbus Circle, New York City 


NEW YORK SUN: 


SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN: 
“Miss Erstinn pleased her hearers unmis- 
takably. Her enunciation was notably 
good and she was quite in her element and 
responded with two encores.” 


RICHMOND NEWS-LEADER: 
“There was never any uncertainty about 
Miss Erstinn’s success. She has a brilliant 
voice of delicate texture, clear vision and 
definite purpose, added to these is mod- 
esty and charming personality.” 
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Aiding Growth 
With Music 


Twofold Purpose Served 
In Teaching 


Developing character through music, 
so that musical progress will at the 
same time be effected, is the twofold 
purpose of Kemp Stillings, whose 
school of music in New Vork em- 
bodies these principles. Miss Stillings 
was the first pupil “from foreign lands” 
to study with Leopold Auer in Russia. 


“Tt is mot necessarily psychology 
which I apply,” she explains, “I would 
rather think of it as common sense, 
intuition and an interest in human na- 
ture. For example, a child will come 
to us for lessons: she is slow to grasp 
ideas, and manually not very dexterous. 
This all reflects in her music, hamper- 
ing her technical development as well 
as her imaginative qualities. I give her 
simple things to do which will increase 
capacity to think fast, thus communi- 
cating her enlivened mental energy to 
her fingers. 


Growth in Character 


“We search for the element in a 
child’s life which seems to be lacking 
and try to supply it. A rich child, who 
has never played ‘second fiddle’ will 
work contentedly with a poorer child of 
equal talent, and thus both are given 
the complement which their tempera- 
ments need.” 


“I believe that musical progress is 
influenced by so many other things in 
a child’s life which have to be taken 
into account. The older pupils receive 
the same attention. I have chosen my 
faculty with a view to these ideas and 
we are endeavoring to enrich the child’s 
life through music, and _ reciprocally, 
enrich the music through a growth in 
character. 


Miss Stillings organized her school 
about a year ago, and its possibilities 
have enlarged so that she anticipates 
an expansion next year, with additional 
courses and facilities for teaching. 
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The Coming of Radio in the Schools 
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HELEN HAYNES ROBERTS, INTERPRE- 
TER FOR THE CHILDREN’S CONCERTS 


Cincinnati, Onto, April 27.—Just 
as visual education with its advantages 
of slides and motion pictures with lec- 
tures has crept into the schools, so 
aural education is coming to form a 
part of the schools curriculum. The 
new high schools which are being built 
today are equipped with radio facilities. 
Already there are lectures and musical 
programs on the air, fine enough to 
warrant radios in every school. The 
plans which Mr. Damrosch has for a 
musical program for next year have at- 
tracted the attention of many wide- 
awake and progressive superintendents 
and principals and supervisors of music 
over the United States. 

The men at the broadcasting stations 
are beginning to realize that in order 
to encourage the advantage of radio in 
the schools, there must be programs 


scheduled, worthy of serious notice on 
the part of educators. They are think- 
ing of their end of the responsibility, 
and are planning to have a splendid 
educational program during schools 
hours. The expression of one principal 
in the Cincinnati schools no doubt ex- 
presses the thoughts of many. If there 
‘s enough worth-while material broad- 


cast, they will make the radio program .- 


a part of the curriculum for next year. 

Alice Keith, appreciation supervisor 
in the Cleveland Schools, has continued 
a series of children’s concerts which 
have been in progress since September 
through stations WEAR and WTAM. 

On Tuesday evenings at 6:30 WSAI 
of Cincinnati has been giving a series of 
programs given by a quintet from the 
Cincinnati Symphony with interpretative 
lectures by Helen Haynes Roberts, of 
the faculty of the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music and interpreter for the 
Children’s Concerts of the Cincinnati 
Symphony. 


Preparing For Concerts 


It has been discovered that children 
listen more quietly and intelligently to a 
concert for which they have prepared. 
They know the themes, they can actual- 
ly sing them, they know the type, and 
facts concerning the numbers, and listen 
intently watching for certain points 
which they expect. This theory was 
firmly proved when Cincinnati children 
heard Mr. Damrosch’s radio concerts. 
There was a certain amount of restless- 
ness among some of the children during 
the first one. Before the second one, 
we taught the themes and form of the 
numbers to be played. There was no 
sign of lack of interest, or restlessness. 

Much credit is due Mr. Bakaleinekoff, 
the conductor of the children’s concerts 
for the Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra, Mr. Hornikel, the manager, and Mr. 
Mount of WSAI station in making ideal 
conditions possible for these fine con- 
certs. Last but not least, the splendid 
cooperation of the supervisor of music 
in the Cincinnati Schools, Walter 
Aikem, who has faithfully supported the 
concert project for years. 


Opera Scenes 


are Enjoyed 


Cleveland Institute 
Presents Program 


Cleveland, May 2—The Cleveland 
Institute of Music, of which Mrs. 
Franklyn B. Sanders is director, pre- 
sented members of the opera school and 
the senior orchestra in scenes from 
three grand operas in the Metropolitan 
Theatre, on April 18. It was the first 
public showing of the work done by the 
Institute’s opera department, and gen- 
eral comment was enthusiastic. 

The first act of Pagliacci was sung 
by Marcel Salzinger, director of the 
school of opera, as Tonio; Jean Web- 
ster Erisman as Nedda; Morris Scott, 
Canio; Emmanuel Rosenberg, Beppe, 
and Clarence A. Kanna, Silvio. Mr. 
Salzinger’s robust voice and routined 
art were evident in the Prologue. Ex- 
cellent singing and knowledge of the 
stage were manifested by other mem- 
bers of the cast. 

Give Mascagni Music 

The first act of Cavalleria Rusticana 
followed, in which Carabelle Johnson 
distinguished herself by a portrayal of 
Santuzza of marked dramatic inten- 
sity and a sure vocal command. Vin- 
cent St. John, the only member of the 
cast not connected with the Institute, 
gave an admirable performance as Tur- 
iddu. Mr. Salzinger as Alfio was a 
tower of strength, and Tillie Schenker 
and Hazel Wacker as Lola and Lucia 
were integral parts of a successful 
performance. 

The garden scene of Faust con- 
cluded the program, with the title rdle 
sung by Morris Scott, and other parts 
taken by Clarence A. Hanna, Jean 
Webster Erisman, Edna Stringfellow 
and Hazel Wacker. Like the preced- 
ing offerings, this fragment revealed 
present worth and future possibilities 
of an unusual character. 

The productions were directed by 
Rudolph Schueller, formerly of the 
Royal Opera of Vienna, who obtained 
splendid results from an orchestra of 
fifty-five members of the orchestral 
training school. 
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VIOLINIST | 


Announces that he will teach in | 
New York during the summer | 
Pupils in New York debut recitals, Season 1927-28 


CAROLINE POWERS THOMAS 


Infused her musicianly interpretation with decided 
facile 
volume, 
were brought to play with telling effect.”—N. Y. 
Evening World, Jan. 19th. 


| In her performance of an interesting program she 
| drew a large, full, warm tone. 
| broad and effective and her bravura work was 

smoothly 


Mr. Stassevitch’s Studio is at 251 West 92nd Street, New York 
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Noted Artists 
Visit Ohio 


Columbus Is Scene of 
Distinguished Events 


Co_umBus, May 2.—Recent concerts 
were climaxed with a magnificent violin 
recital given by Jascha Heifetz on 
April 16. He played a popular program 
including the Chaconne of Vittali, Lalo’s 
Symphonie Espagnole, and shorter num- 
bers, of which perhaps the most inter- 
esting were a Schubert Rondo arranged 
by Friedberg, and Debussy’s La Fille 
aux Cheveux de Lin, arranged by Hart- 
mann. Mr. Heifetz had not visited the 
city for eight years. This was the last 
concert of Joseph O’Leary’s season. 

Mr. O’Leary also presented Giovanni 
Martinelli, assisted by Ada Paggi, on 
an earlier date. Both artists were in 
excellent voice and were heard by an 
enthusiastic audience. 

On Sunday, April 1, the Columbus 
Symphony Orchestra, Earl Hopkins, 
conductor, gave a popular matinée, as- 
sisted by Alice Kindler, pianist, of Car- 
roll, Ohio, and Edgar Sprague, tenor, 
of Pittsburg. 

Opening the program was a Bach 
Prelude, Chorale and Fugue, arranged 
from the G minor Organ Fantasia and 
Fugue, which showed the splendid 
musical progress made by the Orchestra. 
Mr. Hopkins presented for the first time 
Scenes Egyptienne by Earl McCullough, 
first horn player and treasurer of the 
society. The three divisions of this 
suite are written in orthodox fashion, 
abound in tuneful melodies, and a cer- 
tain amount of rhythmic variety, and 
are well scored for orchestral effect. 

Mr. Sprague’s beautiful tenor voice 
was heard to advantage in M’appari 
from Martha, Bohm’s Still as the Night 
and Kreisler’s Old Refrain. 

A deep impression was made in the 
Liszt E flat Concerto by Miss Kindler. 
She is a pupil of Frank Murphy, of this 
city, and plays with brilliancy and as- 
surance, and with an uncommon know- 
ledge of style. 

Two Columbus musicians, Alma 
Borneman, violinist, and Edwin Stain- 
brook, pianist, gave an interesting pro- 
gram in Heaton’s Hall on April 11, 
presenting Corelli's Sonata No. 12 for 
violin and piano, arranged by César 
Thomson, Mozart’s G major Sonata, 
(Kochel No. 301) and a Suite by Sind- 
ing, Opus 43. Miss Borneman was the 
winner of the National Federation violin 
prize four years ago. 

_During the week of April 15, the 
discriminating not-so-few of Columbus 
paid tribute to Gilbert and Sullivan, 
whose Mikado, Iolanthe and Pirates of 
Penzance were presented in the Hart- 
man Theater at eight performances 
through the courtesy of Winthrop 
Ames. 


RoswitHa CRANSTON SMITH. 
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range. flexibility, unity, ability to shade, 
ability te color and indefatigability. All 
the above qualities except perhaps the 
first two I treat singly and in connec- 
tiom with other qualities during the pro- 
gression of the lec.ure classes. 

“Then we treat the fundamental fac- 
tors im the art of hearing; the indi- 
vidual characteristics of the vowels and 
their inflmemce om the art of singing; 
‘resomanee,” so often made mysterious by 
the mamy and self-contradictory state- 
ments of the fadists. We analyze the 
actual meaning and the actual existing 
comditions that produce overtones ac- 
coustically. Then we treat the underly- 
img primetples of perfect intonation. At 
this poimt we enter into the funda- 
mentals of actual diction in speech and 
somg. This important step first relates 
to the importamce of the tongue; re- 
lease versus attack; comsonants and 
their characteristics, and to the analysis 
of the fumdamental causes of covered 
and dark, open or white timbre. It is 

FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKI, EMINENT here that we settle the question of what 

VOCAL TEACHER is meam by ‘normal voice,’ diction,—vis- 

_Frantz Proschowski, whose summer alized through graphic illustrations 
singing classes at the Lake of Grundel- and demonstrated through practical ex- 
see in the Austrian Alps have been amples im English, Italian, French, and 
maintained for seventeen years, beliewes German: and then we establish a clear 
it is possible to establish, even im the wierstanding of what is meant by ‘nor- 
short period of a summer class, a n I breathing” mentally and physically. 
nite foundation of vocal thought. He : 
describes his methods as follows The Greet 









eg STLON 
“I replace the term, “Learning to sing’ ; . se th 
with one word. ‘Tone-thinkinge” The har mext comsideration is the great 
elimination of all fads and fancies; and Westion of the day; the cause and 
mination of registers; and at this 


the establishing of self-assertive facts 
indisputable fundamentals as definite 
vocal form as squares, trang! 


nt I prove that registers are results 
¢ wrong distribution and tone balance, 





circles are fundamentals in geometrica d are an absolutely unnecessary evil. 
form,—these are necessities for formin mally follows the study of songs, 
a basis of thinking for the singer eras, and orators; this in turn calls 
hearing is the predominating sense in "OF 2 Teview Ol - par age ee 
regulating sound, the traiming of the ‘C@! Scales, ane demands analysis = 

3 emonstration of the staccato, the trill 


sense of hearing is all-important. There- 


fore we must learn to strengthen the amd other musical ornaments (i.¢., the 
£ . nt ae ty — scmmenmedl il : . 

most wonderful human asset: power of CTSS<emdo and’ ———, , 

j ’ “> re horome the e r ari ons . 

judgment, memory of cause and effect [ g entire period thousands 


This is the bedrock upon which culture presented by the auditors 
is founded and the means by which it classes will have been answered, 
evolves, develops, progresses argued amd «Ss de monstrated from all 

; viewpomts and angles, differing as the 
Three Essentials lifferent concepts exist in the minds of 





“I should like to give an outline of the questroners 
the schedule that I follow in giving my : mnie " 
summer students a definite idea of what CHILDREN’S CONCERTS 
the one word “Tone-thinking” comprises Ernest Schelling will continue his 
First of all, I establish correct tome series children’s concerts, using the 


harmonic-Symphony at Carnegie 


qualifications through demonstrations Pwhilh 
Hall. New York, it is announced. For 


for the ear. The main essentials in cor- 
rect tone production are three: perfect this, the sixth season of these concerts, 
intonation, perfect vowel formation, and there will be five programs on Saturday 
perfect resonance. These qualities are mornings, Jan. 26, Feb. 2 and 9 and 


fundamental in facilitating the follow- March amd 16. Mr. Schelling has 
ing tone qualifications: variety af wol- comcluded a spring series for the chil- 
ume, steadiness of tone, physical com- tren of New York and Newark with 


fort, self-supporting breath, facility 
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Capital Likes 
Orchestra 


Monteux Leads Forces 


From Philadelphia 


WasuincrTon, April 18.—The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra was led in a fine 
concert, the last of its season in Wash- 
ington, by Pierre Monteux, on Tuesday 
afternoon, March 27, in the Washington 
Auditorium. 


Tchaikovsky’s Symphony No. 4 was 
given an impressive reading and the 
Berlioz Overture, Le Carnaval Romain, 
was much enjoyed. Lea Luboshutz 
played the Bruch Concerto in G minor 
for violin with a singing tone and ar- 
tistic expression. T. Arthur Smith was 
the local manager. 


Martinelli’s Recital 


Giovanni Martinelli delighted one of 
the largest audiences of the season 
when he gave a recital on March 16 in 
Poli’s Theater. Mr. Martinelli was as- 
sisted by Ada Paggi, mezzo-soprano, 
and Salvatore Fucito was at the piano. 


Italian operatic music was featured 
at this event, which was managed local- 
ly by Katie Wilson-Greene. 


Dororpy De Muta Warson. 





Rocxrorp, Itt.—Mrs. Fred S. Madden 
recently gave an organ recital in the 
Centennial Church, was assisted by 
Ralph Aten, tenor. 








PEABODY 
CONSERVATORY 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
OTTO ORTMANN, Director 





Summer Session 
June 25th to Aug. 4th 


Staff of eminent European and 
American Masters. 

Thorough equipment. 

Class and private lessons from be- 
ginning to completion in all branches. 

Recitals and Lectures by eminent 
artists free to pupils. 
Tuition: $20 to $35, according to study. 


Circulars Mailed 


Arrangements for classes now being 
made. 


FREDERICK R. HUBER, Manager 
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#“ ALEXANDER BLOCH 


Announce a Course of Sammer Study 
for 


Violinists and Pianists 


AT 


HILLSDALE, N. Y. 


(im the Berkshires) 


Address All Inquiries to 
422 WEST 22nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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Danse Macabre 
Sung by Diva 


Frijsh Gives Work in 
Original Form 


Boston, May 2.—Saint Saéns’ Danse 
Macabré“was given in its original form 
as a composition for solo voice when 
Povla Frijsh sang for the benefit of 
New England Conservatory students 
in Jordan Hall, Tuesday afternoon, 
April 6. She was accompanied by the 
Conservatory Orchestra, Wallace Good- 
rich, conductor. Mme. Frijsh was also 
heard in music by Grieg, Duparc, Cha- 
brier, and Grieg-Clifton. 

Felix Fox, pianist, appeared as so- 
loist at the closing concert of the Met- 
ropolitan Theatre’s Sunday afternoon 
series on April 22. His numbers in- 
cluded works by Chopin, Strauss- 
Philipp and himself. 


Passion Music Sung 


The Passion According to St. Mat- 
thew by Bach was recently sung in 
the first Church before a capacity au- 
dience. The conductor was Dr. John 
Patten Marshall. The soloists were 
Mabel Parkes Friswell, Elizabeth Wor- 
cester, Maurine Palmer, Georee Boyn- 
ton, and David Blair McClosky. Wil- 
liam Zeuch was the organist. Car- 
mella Ippolito played the violin, and 
Margaret Starr McLain, the piano. As- 
sisting were the Vesper Choir of the 
First Church and the boys choir of 
Emanuel Church. 

_A song recital by Edna Grace Mer- 
ritt, contralto; John Heiser, accom- 
panist, assisted by Hope Laurence Hei- 
ser, solo pianist, and Roberta Lannon, 
reader, was given in the Heiser studios, 
West Somerville, Mass., on April 12. 

W. J. PAarKker. 
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PrrrssurcH, May 2—The third and 
final concert of the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony Orchestra was held in Syria 
Mosque on Sunday, April 22. Despite 
unfavorable weather, a capacity audi- 
ence of 4,000 eager persons attended. 
The following program was conducted 
by Eugene Goossens, with Moriz Ros- 
enthal as piano soloist : 


Overture, Carnival, Op. 92......- Dvorak 
Concerto in E flat, No._1.....++s++++ Liszt 
Suite, Shéhérezade..... Ring -Kerebet 
Andalusia ....cccsccccecccesces Grignon 
WGCturme occccccccceccccccces Chopin- Liszt 
SEMURD,. i cincnciccccccccevedvesoune Chopin 
Fantasy on Strauss’ 


Blue Danube..........++ssee0 Rosenthal 

After an invocation by Rev. H. Boyd 
Edwards, the dynamic Mr. Goossens, 
guest conductor, began the musical pro- 
gram, which, for all its length, held 
the assembly’s attention. Elias Brees- 
kin, concertmaster, played the solo in 
the Rimsky-Korsakoff suite, which re- 
ceived a brilliant performance. 
Applause for Pianist 

Mr. Rosenthal’s electric performance 
of the concerto was followed by a group 
of solos, for he was forced to play to 
three encores. This was Mr. Rosen- 
thal’s first local appearance since 1907. 

Mr. Goossens performed wonders 
with the orchestra and commented on 
the progress made since he led these 
players a year ago. 

Preceding this concert, the orchestra 
gave a free program for children in 
Carnegie Music Hall on the morning 
of April 21, Mr. Goossens leading. 

The season has been greatly success- 
ful, in spite of the Sabbath Association’s 
opposition and the Symphony Society 
announces a series of four concerts for 
next season. 


PirrssurcH Sunpay Music 


By WM. E. BENSW ANGER : 





SIGISMOND 








June 18—July 7 


MRS. BIRDIENE McNAMARA 
Westlake School of Music 
131 So. St. 

Les Angeles, Cal. 
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SUMMER MASTER 
Open to Players and Listeners 


LOS ANGELES OAKLAND—SAN FRANCISCO 
July 9—Aug. 4 
For Registrations and Information Address: | 


MISS EVA GARCIA MISS RUTH ALLEN 
4152 Howe St. 
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CLASSES 


Individual and Class Lessons | 


SEATTLE 
Aug. 6—Sept. 8 


Dept. of Music, 
|, Cal Univ. of Washington 





Seattle, Wash. 
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EUGENE GOOSENS 


One of the most pleasant events of 
the season was the concert given in Car- 
negie Music Hall on April 16, in charge 
of Ferdinand Fillion. This concert was 


for the benefit of the Miners’ Relief 
Fund. 
Vaughan Williams’ cantata, The 


Shepherd of the Delectable Mountains, 
was performed for the first time in 
America, the Tuesday Musical Club 
Chorus participating. Soloists were 
Reese R. Reese, Reed Kennedy, Arthur 
Davis, Adam McNaughton, Vincent 
Kroen and Fern G. Fillion. 

The composition, based on Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress, is atmospheric, mod- 
ern and contrapuntal. 

The Fillion String Orchestra played 
Vivaldi’s Concerto in E minor; Mrs. 
Lawrence Litchfield and Oscar Helfen- 
bein gave numbers by Brahms and Ar- 
ensky on two pianos; and the Goossens 
Trio Op. 6 was played by Ferdinand 
Fillion, Violin; Elford Caughey, harp; 
and Joseph Mariano, flute. 


Play Brahms’ Sonatas 


A stimulating program was offered 
by Gaylord Yost, violinist, and Earl 
Mitchell, pianist, when they played 
Brahms’ three sonatas in Carnegie 
Music Hall on April 16. 

Under the direction of Charles N. 
Boyd, the choral of the Tuesday Musi- 
cal Club appeared in concert in Memor- 
ial Hall on April 10. A program of 
works by Busch, Gaul, Daniels, Doni- 
zetti, Brahms, Bantock, Tchaikovsky, 
Bornschein, Cadman, Lester, Ferari, and 
Borch was presented in a highly com- 
mendable manner. Constance Eberhart, 
former Pittsburgher, was the soloist; 
her charming soprano voice was heard 
to advafitage in a Donizetti aria, and 
in songs by Lenormand, Respighi, 
Thomas, Cadman, Weaver, Lockwood 
and Manning. Elsie Breese Mitchell 
was the accompanist. 

The April meeting of the Musicians’ 
Club was held on April 18. After a 
dinner, Anthony Lucas spoke on Jugo- 
slavia. 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, pianist and 
composer, appeared in the Assembly 
Hall of the Pennsylvania College for 
Women on April 18. The program con- 
sisted of Mrs. Beach’s compositions— 
piano pieces and a group of songs. 
Mabel Davis Rockwell, soprano, was the 
singer. The college also entertained 
Mrs. Beach during her stay here. 

Under the direction of Earl B. Col- 
lins, the Glee Club of the Presbyterian 
Hospital School of Nursing gave a con- 
cert on April 17 in Carnegie Music 
Hall. The assisting artist was Arthur 
Anderson, baritone. Accompanists were 
Marian Clark Bollinger and George 
Miller. 


Opera Season 
For Capital 


Metropolitan Gives 
Norma, Boris 


WasnuincrTon, April 25.—The Metro- 
politan Opera Company has again 
visited Washington for its second an- 
nual season. 

With the President and Mrs. Cool- 
idge occupying the stage box in Poli’s 
Theatre at the opening performance on 
April 18 and an official and social 
Washington audience in attendance. 
Norma was presented, with Rosa Pon- 
selle in the title réle. Marion Telva 
was cast as Adalgisa. Pollione was 
sung by Frederick Jagel; Leon Rothi- 
er sang the rdle of Oroveso; Minnie 
Egener was Clotilde, while Giordano 
Paltrinieri was Flavio. The opera 
was conducted by Vincenzo Bellezza. 
The stage sets of Joseph Urban were 
magnificient. 

It was unfortunate that the scenery 
for the finale was too large to be used 
on Poli’s stage, and the whole of the 
last act was sung with the stage set 


for the Druid’s Forest. The choral 
and orchestral work were especially 
satisfying. 


Boris on Thursday 


Boris Godounoff, was sung with 
Feodor Chaliapine in the title rdle 
Thursday afternoon, April 19 and again 
standing room was at a premium. Mr. 
Bellezza was the conductor and the 
opera was performed in a spirited man- 
ner. Chaliapine dominated every scene 
in which he appeared. Charlotte Ryan 
was Teodore; Ellen Dalossy was cast 
as Xenia; Ina Bourskaya sang the 
Nurse; and completing the cast were 
Julia Claussen, Angelo Bada, George 
Cehanovsky, Ezio Pinza, Armand To- 
katyan, Paolo Ananian, Giodano Pal- 
trinieri, Henriette Wakefield, Alfio 
Tedesco, Louis D’Angelo, Millo Picco 
and Vincenzo Reschiglian. The sets 
were those painted for the first per- 
formance of this opera outside of Rus- 
sia, for Paris, and were done under the 
direction and with the approval of the 
late Szarina of Russia. 


Romeo et Juliette 


A fine performance of Romeo et 
Juliette, with Lucrezia Bori and Benia- 
mino Gigli in the title rdles and with 
Louis Hasselmans conducting, was 
given on the afternoon of April 21. 
Completing the cast were Ellen Dalossy 
as Stephano; Henriette Wakefield, 
Gertrude; Guiseppe De Luca, Mercu- 
tio; Leon Rothier, Friar Laurent; Wil- 
liam Gustafson, the Duke of Verona; 
Angelo Bada, Tybalt; Giordano Paltri- 
nieri, Benvolio; Millo Picco, Paris; 
Paolo Ananian, Gregario; Pavel Ludi- 
kar, Capulet. The stage sets by Jo- 
seph Urban and costumes designed by 
Gretl Urban were delights. 

The last bill was Tannhauser. The 
Paris edition of the score was used. 
William Gustafson had the réle of the 
Landgrave, and Walter Kirchhoff was 
the Tannhauser. Lawrence Tibbett, 
appeared as Wolfram, and Max Alt- 
glass as Walther. Florence Easton was 
cast as Elizabeth; Julia Claussen sang 
Venus, and Editha Fleischer the Shep- 
herd. In other rédles were Arnold 
Gabor, Biterolf; Max Bloch, Heinrich; 
James Wolfe, Reinmar. Guiseppe Bam- 
boschek conducted. 

The series was under the local man- 
agement of Katie Wilson-Greene. 


Dorothy De Mutu Watson. 





New Oreans, May 2.— Eugenie 
Wehrmann Schaffner gave her annual 
piano recital on April 23. On April 


21, the New Orleans String Quartet 
gave the second concert of its series. 


W. M. S. 
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ROSA PONSELE, ARMAND TOKATYAN, AND JIM WILLIAMS OF 
ATLANTA, GA., MUSICAL ASSOCIATION 
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Elgin Studio, 140 EB. 97th St., N. Y. International Newsreel Photo 
THE GIGLI FAMILY AND TAMAKI MIURA DONE UP IN CARMELA PONSELLE AND JULIA PETERS CONFERRING 
FEATHERS IN HONOR OF HONORABLE BIG CHIEF WHITE WITH TEX RICKARD ABOUT COMING GALA BENEFIT 


HORSE EAGLE 
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Concerts and Opera In the Metropolis 


Lenora Sparkes Appears 


A pleasing personality, perfect mu- 
sicianship, clear diction and a 
well-controlled voice combined to make 
the recital of Lenora Sparkes, soprano, 
at Steinway Hall on Thursday evening, 
April 26, a deserved success. Equally 
at home in the Italian, Russian, French, 
German and English répertoire, she 
presented specimens of each in excellent 
style. Though her rich organ sounded 
a little overstrained in the higher regis- 
ter, and her pronunciation, especially 
in the French songs, was not always 
impeccable, her reading of the charm- 
ing Debussy Ombre des Arbres and 
Weckerlin’s Serenade was both author- 
itative and delightful. The Schubert 
group was sung with that graceful lan- 
guor few artists can attain, while the 
Jewel Song from Faust gave her an 
opportunity to show her proficiency in 
operatic presentation. The program 
closed with the customary English 
group, composed of a few novelties. 

Frederick Cheeswright furnished a 
splendid accompaniment. A crowded 
hall showed its appreciation of Miss 
Sparkes’ offerings by a rapturous ap- 
plause and many floral tributes; a few 
encores were given. The hall was 
completely sold out, and the entire pro- 
gram was announced to be repeated on 
Thursday evening, May 3. 

B. F. 


The Sittigs and Mme. Cahier 


HE gifted and musicianly family 

of Sittigs performed singly and in 
ensemble before an audience of friendly 
aspect and considerable proportions in 
the Plaza Hotel Thursday afternoon, 
April 26. Their devotion to the loftiest 
principles of music and their sincerity 
and honesty of approach were notable 
features of this concert, which opened 
with a well-balanced performance of 
the Beethoven Trio in E flat, Op. 1. 
The instrumentalists gave place twice 
during the afternoon to Mme. Charles 
Cahier, who sang Schubert lieder and 
the delightful and seldom heard Scotch 
Songs of Beethoven in her rich, deep 
voice, revealing once again her instinct 
for the German songs’ truest interpre- 
tations and according the Beethoven the 
simplicity of style which so becomes 
these charming lyrics. She was ac- 
companied in the first group by Fred- 
erick Sittig, who also assisted in the 
sonata readings by his daughter, Mar- 
garet, and his son, Edgar. The former 
played the Grieg C minor violin opus 
with purity of intonation and technical 
command; and the latter gave Mar- 
cello’s ‘cello sonata in F a masterly 
performance, combining sensitivity of 
feeling with a tone of lovely quality. 
The trio then accompanied the contralto 
in the Beethoven songs, which closed 
the program. Encores augmented the 
printed list, to the evident delight of the 
listeners. 

Q. 


—_—_— 


Edna Thomas 


HE Edyth Totten Theater was 

generously filled, on the afternoon 
of April 17, with devotees of songs of 
the Old South as sung by Edna Thomas. 
This was the third and last of Miss 
Thomas’ recent cycle of appearances, 
and marked for her a high point of 
artistic expression. Not the least in- 
teresting portion of the matinee per- 
formance was that given over to the 
explanatory bits which, supplied by Miss 
Thomas, conveyed the intelligent and 
lucid relating of the background and 
history of the songs she sang. Negro 
“spirituals,” Creole songs of Louisiana, 
sung in a patois of French that is used 
in Louisiana and non-intelligible to the 
Frenchman, Work and Play songs of 
Virginia and assorted street cries of 
New Orleans, Richmond and Baltimore 
comprised the delectable fare of which 
the audience was invited to partake. 
Gracious acknowledgement was made to 


Miss Aleta Crump for a group of Vir- 
ginia songs and Richmond street cries 
which Miss Thomas sang, or rather 
“cried” in irresistible fashion. In these 
she set forth the sur-riority of black- 
berries, figs, watermelons, canteloupes 
and oysters. That Miss Thomas is able 
to create a chosen mood with ease and 
authenticity was demonstrated by her 
poignant interpretation of He never said 
ah mumblin’ word, during which even 
the most hardened might have un- 
ashamedly admitted a choking sensation. 
Appropriate costumes of the ante-bel- 
lum days augmented the illusion of 
time and place and a simplicity of man- 
ner that was a joy to see made this 
artist’s every re-appearance a welcome 
moment. William Reddick presided at 
the piano and played the sympathetic 
accompaniments so necessary for the 
proper projection of songs of this na- 


ture. 
H. H. 
Belle Friedman 
ELLE FRIEDMAN, a Chicago 


pianist, was heard in recital in 
Town Hall Tuesdav evening, April 17, 
playing to an audience of fair size and 
generous inclinations. She presented as 
her first offerings a Bach toccata, Scar- 
latti’s Sonata in D, a courante, and 
Paderewski’s Caprice in the genre of 
Scarlatti. From these she proceeded to 
Chopin’s B minor sonata and a Debussy 
group. Medtner, Tcherepnine and 
Rachmaninoff brought to a conclusion 
a performance which left one rather be- 
wildered at the speed with which this 
pianist accomplished her allottment of 
numbers. Such technical velocity as 
Miss Friedman displayed was effective 
in the first portion, but proved less 
satisfying throughout the Chopin Son- 


ata. Miss Friedman was happiest in 
her rendition of the three Debussy 
pieces. 

H.-H. 





Katherine Bacon’s Third 


HE third of the honorary series of 
four Schubert concerts essayed by 
Katherine Bacon was performed by her 
on Saturday afternoon April 21, when 
she again displayed her marvelous 
mnemonic powers in conjunction with 
her vigorous and spirited musicianship. 
She played the posthumously published 
Sonata in A Major, the Andantino 
movement of which was particularly 
gratifying. The Sonata in B Major 
and the Wanderer Fantasie in C Major, 
Op. 15, served further to distinguish the 
pianist’s sense of color and _ technical 
equipment. The set of Twelve Lindler, 
Op. 171, although not among the major 
works of Schubert, were altogether 
agreeable with their quite leisurely 
waltz movement. 

By way of encore Miss Bacon gen- 
erously played the Andante movement 
from the Sonata in A, Op. 120: the 
Minuet from the Fantasie, Op. 78, and 
Liszt’s arrangement of the Frikénig. 

oe 


Harriet Mittelstaedt 


Pye evidences of interpretative 
ability and poetic imagination, added 
to a voice of light qualitv, marred by 
occasional vibrato, were the revelations 
of Harriet Mittelstaedt, sonrano, in a 
Steinway Hall recital Avril 17. Her 
program included French. Italian and 
German songs and a group in English 
by d’Hardelot, Gretchaninoff, Hageman 
and Griffes. Justin Williams was the 
accompanist. 





Hazel Longman’s Debut 


AZEL LONGMAN, a soprano of 
personal appeal and  musicianly 


mien, made her début in Steinway Hall 
April 20, impressing a good-sized audi- 
ence with her evident qualities of sin- 
cerity. understanding of her own pos- 
sibilities and manner of using just those 
qualities which became her best. 


Her 


good taste and wise restraint, as well 
as her excellent powers of diction and 
sensitive interpretation aided and abet- 
ted a voice of fresh, limpid quality but 
of no great volume or style. Her choice 
of songs ranged from early Italian, 
through lieder to modern English and 
American. Beatrice Wickens accom- 
panied. 





French Songs Are Sung 
EANNETTE CAZEAUX, §songs- 
tress, offered a program of her na- 
tive chansons in Steinway Hall April 
11, her pleasant soprano voice and at- 


tractive personality enhancing her 
choice. Among the vocalisms were 
charming morsels by Lully, Grétry, 
Méhul, Massenet and others. The 


singer displayed qualities of finesse and 
style which made for expressiveness of 
interpretation and thoroughly delighted 
her audience. Maurice Jacquet accom- 
panied. 


All-Polish | Recital 


AUL KOCHANSKI, violinist, and 

Sigismond Stojowski, two  dis- 
tinguished “Polish musicians, gave a 
concert at Town Hall Thursday, April 
19, when the program was built entirely 
of works from the pens of their com- 
patriots. One of the delightful portions 
of the evening was Mr. Stojowski’s 
own Sonata in E, opus 37, No. 2, which 
was played bv the two with every con- 
sideration due from splendid artists to 


musicianly material. Paderewski’s 
Sonata in A minor also received a 
warmly expressed performance, its 


range of tone colors, from gloomy gray 
to flashing scarlet, being exquisitely 
developed under the devotion of the 
players. Mr. Kochanski’s solo offer- 
ings, accompanied by Pierre Lubo- 
schutz, included two pieces of Szyman- 
owski and a brilliant Wieniawski 
Mazurka. Mr. Stojowski played a 
group of Chopin with dignity and sen- 
sitivity of feeling. The artists were 
presented with laurel wreaths by the 
Polish Club of this city at the con- 
clusion of the concert, which was re- 
ceived with warmest approbation 
throughout. 


Erna Pielke 


~ RNA PIELKE, mezzo-soprano, 
charmed an audience at her intimate 
recital in the Waldorf-Astoria April 15 
with a program, comprehensive in range 
and excellent in choice. Especially 
notable in her first group were the Scar- 
latti O Cessate di Piagarmi and Lu 
Cardillo by Lambriola, while her sing- 
ing of various operatic arias received 
justified applause. The second half of 
the program included German lieder and 
songs by MacFayden, Brockway and 
Coleridge-Taylor, while several encores 
were demanded and given. Her voice 
is of pleasing texture, full and vibrant. 
Samuel Margolis was the accompanist. 


American Women Composers 
PROGRAM of Chamber Music 


by American Women Composers 





was given in Steinway Hall, 
April 22, with Mrs. H. A. Beach, Gena 
Branscombe, Rosalie Housman and 


Ethel Glenn Hier presenting their works 
to an audience that filled the hall to 
overflowing. A fitting tribute to Mrs. 
Beach was the rising of the entire gath- 
ering when the composer appeared on 
the stage. Assisting the composers were 
the Marianne Kneisel Quartet, Marie 
Montana, soprano; Miss Pasmore, who 
took the place of Eula Conner, con- 
tralto, and George Brandt, tenor. Ulric 
Cole was a guest composer, whose so- 
nata for violin and piano was played 
by Hans Letz, violinist, and John Kirk- 
patrick, pianist. Three memorial son- 
nets by Ethel Glenn Hier were sung by 
Miss Pasmore, the Misses Kneisel and 
Wilson, and Mr. Kirkpatrick furnish- 
ing the instrumental accompaniment. 


Gena Branscombe conducted her Suite 
from The Bells of Circumstance, an 
historical number, scored for violins, 
viola, ‘cello, double bass, tenor voice, 
flute, clarinet, French horn, trumpet 
and percussion, and received as her just 
reward the clamorous approbation of 
her listeners. In this number Messrs. 
Brandt, Bolles, Dahm, Klein, Godfrey, 
Gold and Dennecke participated besides 
the String Quartet. Rosalie Housman’s 
Three Songs, effectively atmospheric 
works, were beautifully sung by Miss 
Montana and Mrs. Beach’s noble Quin- 
tet brought the program to a splendid 
close. . H. H. 





Boris Levenson 


ORIS LEVENSON, composer, 

conducted a concert comprised en- 
tirely of his own works in celebration 
of his twentieth professional anniver- 
sary at Town Hall Friday evening, 
April 13. Various types of composi- 
tions were offered, and in their mani- 
festation Mr. Levenson had the assist- 
ance of several soloists and groups of 
performers. Dmitry Dobkin, tenor, 
won applause with his singing of an 
aria from the opera, Caucasian Captive 
Warrior, and a group of songs. There 
was a string and woodwind ensemble 
comprising Serge Kotlarsky and Ed- 
watd Katz, violins; René  Pollain, 
viola, Naoum Benditzky, cello; Maurice 
Sackett, flute; Aaron Gorodner, clari- 
net; Simon Kovar, bassoon, and Lo- 
renzo Sansone, French horn. In addi- 
tion, the Jewish Workers chorus of 
Elizabeth, N. J., sang very creditably. 
The occasion was in the nature of a 
jubilee, and as such it was received 
by an audience which showed its ap- 
preciation at every juncture of the pro- 
gram. 





Tatiana de Sanzéwitch 


PIANIST, Tatiana de Sanzéwitch, 

new to New York, made her initial 
performance in the Guild Theater on 
Sunday evening, April 15, demonstrat- 
ing a remarkably dynamic personality 
and pronounced technical ability. Miss 
de Sanzéwitch has studied under Alfred 
Cortot at the National Conservatory, 
which she entered at the age of eight. 
She is a winner, moreover, of the Grand 
Prix d’Honneur of this Conservatory, 
being the fourth pupil to attain this 
honor. Others with whom she _ has 
studied include Gabriel Fauré, Paul 
Dukas, Vincent d’Indy and Liapunow. 
Miss de Sanzéwitch interpreted the 
Chopin Fantasy spiritedly and with 
poise, disclosing also a delicate regard 
for its beautiful poetical passages. Four 
etudes by Chopin were as authoritative- 
ly performed, with delicate finesse. The 
program also included Bach’s Chro- 
matic Fantasy and Fugue, Debussy’s 
Soireé dans Grenade, Fauré’s First 
Valse Caprice, and the series of Tab- 
leaux d’une Exposition by Moussorgsky. 

| SB 


The Rubinstein Club 


RESENTING Stefan Kozakevich, 

baritone, Ennio Bolognini, violin- 
cellist, and Mercedes Bennett, accom- 
panist, the Rubinstein Club, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Rogers Chapman, president, held 
its second private concert, and the last 
meeting of the current season, in the 
grand ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria 
on the evening of April 17. Choral 
numbers by Harvey B. Gaul, Anne 
Stratton, Amy Woodforde-Finden, 
Tchaikowsky, and Franz _ Bornschein 
were given by the chorus of the club. 
Dr. William Rogers Chapman directed 
these numbers with Kathryn Kerin- 
Child at the piano, Louis R. Dressler at 
the organ and Mrs. F. T. Wood, ass’t 
conductor. 

Mr. Bolognini contributed a musi- 
cianly performance of Fauré’s Elegie, 
Beethoven’s Minuet and Popper's 
Serenade. Mr. Kozakevich revealed a 
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warm and sympathetic voice in such 
numbers as the Largo al Factotum of 
Rossini, Kashevaroft’s The Stillness of 
the Night and an aria from Don Carlos. 
Just before the intermission both Dr. 
and Mrs. Chapman addressed a few 
words to the audience and were warmly 
applauded. In spite, of Dr. Chapman’s 
illness, the choral members under his 
direction attempted the Birth of Pierrot 
and although he felt it necessary to 
excuse the members for their lack of 
preparation in this number the result 
was a highly commendable one. Three 
additional choral numbers were sung 
during the latter half of the evening, 
with an incidental solo by Marian Gould 
as part of Jewell’s The Bells of Youth 
and Mr. Bolognini and Kozakevich each 
contributed a trio of pieces. 
H. 


The Dance Art Society 


HE inaugural program of the 
Dance Art Society, of which the 
Marmeins, Miriam, Irene and Phyllis, 
are the founders and directors, was 
given in Carnegie Hall on the evening 
of Saturday, April 21. The Guest ar- 
tists were Priscilla Robineau, La Sylphe 
and Ariel Millais, and a company of 
twenty-two dancers formed the Dance 
Art Ensemble. Happily everything went 
off according to schedule and there were 
no uncomfortable waits nor unexpected 
mishaps to mar the debut of the So- 
ciety. There was however, all too little 
electric expenditutre between the acts 
of the performance, which misfortune 
has been noted in the Marmein pro- 
grams before. During the entire eve- 
ning the lights were flashed on only 
three times at which intervals the audi- 
ence was accorded the privilege of read- 
ing programs. The rest of the time 
was given over to striking matches 
covertly behind seats to determine the 
character and personnel of the next 
number. ° 
But, leaving behind such details, the 
more familiar dance features of the eve- 
ning were relegated to the latter half 
of the program, with the exception of 
Machinery, the Ford plant inspiration. 
This highly original number was again 
warmly greeted. First Times included 
New York Architecture to music by 
Prokofieff, wherein the Misses Marmein 
graphically portrayed the ever changing 
skyline of the big city, the crowding 
and massing of buildings, the struggle 
for altitude, the forcing down of the 
old and the arising of the new. Electric 
Lights, another first time to music of 
Prokofieff was a dazzling but less in- 
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teresting innovation. The Heart of 
Harlequin, to music of Chopin, was 
given by La Sylphe and Ariel Millais, 
while the opening number of the per- 
formance, participated in by the entire 
Ensemble, was to music by Scriabin 
and entitled Mills of the Gods. Priscilla 
Robineau was a lithe figure in Rhada 
and The Dance of Rhada to the flute 
of Krishna. The Day of Judgement 
proved a satire suggested by a pre- 
Renaissance painting and enlisted the 
help of the company. The only repeti- 
tion was Argument to music of Mos- 
kowski, wherein Two Boulevardiers, 


Miriam and Irene, gave vent to their 
impatience in highly humorous fashion. 





JACQUES GERSHKOVITCH, WHO CON- 

DUCTED AN ORCHESTRAL CONCERT 

IN TOWN HALL ON THE EVENING OF 
APRIL 26 


The three guest artists again appeared 
and an Aztec Religious Ritual brought 
the evening to a close. Two-piano ac- 
companiments were supplied by Marian 
Kahn and Raymond Bauman. William 
J. Dawson was pianist for La Sylphe. 


Miss Senger Appears 


~MMA SENGER, soprano, gave a 
kK recital at Steinway Hall on Wed- 
nesday evening, April 25. Her 
program, which began with Donaudy’s 
O Bei Nidi D’Amore and Haydn’s With 
Verdure Clad, included a group of Ger- 
man lieder, an aria from Traviata, two 
French songs, and a group of American 
compositions, which included Rose-Ma- 
rie, by Emil J. Polak, her accompanist. 
Miss Senger has a voice of power and 
sings with excellent style and authority. 
She was particularly pleasing in the 
French group, for she has the type of 
voice which best depicts the effervescent 
quality of French chansons. She was 
greeted wth many floral tributes and 
spontaneous enthusiasm. Mr. Polak, her 
accompanist, gave the support that only 
such an accompanist as he is able to 
profter. ae F 


Rose Mendell Dancers 


HE Students of Rose Mendell 

gave their annual dance recital on 
Saturday evening, April 21st in Town 
Hall. They presented an ambitious 
program which they were severally 
well able to take care of whether in 
solo or ensemble. The selections in- 
cluded Autumn Leaves by Henselt, 
Czardas by Monti, Hungarian Gypsy 
by Koelling, Poet and Dancing Doll 
by Poldini, Pirate by Bustamente, and 
numbers of Huerter, Ponchielli, 
Brahms, Ballet Classique, Moszkow- 
ski-Chaminade, Mokrejs, Boccherini, 
Levitzki, Chopin, Heller, Granier, 
Hynsky, Strauss, Rubinstein, Tchai- 


kovsky, Elgar, Moussorgsky, 
Barns, Partichela, and Retana. 

All the costumes were made under 
Miss Mendell’s direction and a num- 
ber of the dances were of her compo- 
sition. The pupils who took part in 
the performance included: Gertrude 
Blecker, Lee Greenspan, Jeannette 
Birnbaum, Lillian Siskin, Miriam Kess- 
techer, Florence Beatch, Lee Orlansky, 
Lena Fiorito, Lottie Beal, Mary Yesen- 
bowitz. Irene Steinman, Lillian Birn- 
baum, Jeanette Domoff, Clara Maltz, 
Eleanor Lapidus, Rose _ Feitelson, 
Pauline Herzog, Helene Sattenspiel, 
Anita Apfel, Mildred Intner, Anna- 
belle Goetz, Concetta Adorna, Edith 
Handel, Marian San Filippo, Lillian 
Siskin, Florence Cohen, Regina Wolf- 
son, Annette Gitenstein, Vera Zabriskie, 
Lee Greenspan, Mary Fleming, Miriam 
Kesstecher, Ethel Levine, Rose Mar- 
tinez, Margaret Victorson, Ceil G. Aist, 
Ruth Lefkowitz, Mary Desiderio, Ju- 
dith Guadagni, Zelda Helfgott, An- 
nette Gitenstein, Helen Bassell, Vera 
Zabriskie. 

Gertrude Blecker was at the piano. 
She also played an Overture by Philipp. 

i. ia 


Bizet, 


Marion Carley Plays 


A PIANIST of potentialities, Marion 
Carley gave a recital in Town Hall 
April 11 under the auspices of the 
Juilliard Graduate School. Notable in 
her program was the inclusion of the 
MacDowell Eroica Sonata, which she 
played with technical mastery and fair 
insight into the powerful feeling of the 
American composer. Following this 
tribute, Miss Carley turned to Bach, 
from whose volumes she chose the sixth 
French suite, the Organ Prelude in G 
minor, arranged by Siloti, and the Liszt 
transcription of the Organ Prelude and 
Fugue in A minor. Shorter pieces by 
Albeniz, Debussy, Ravel and Dohnanyi 
brought the evening to a close. 


Davison-Esche-W eirRecital 


T Guild Hall, on April 25, Edna 
Davison, soprano; Katherine 
Jaggi Wier, pianist, and Albert 
R. Esche, tenor, gave a joint recital. 
Miss Davison’s program included an 
old English song, Handel’s O Sleep, the 
aria from Butterfly and a group of 
American songs. Miss Wier played the 
Impromptu, Op. 142 of Schubert, and 
a group of Rachmaninoff, Spendiaroff 
and Dett. Mr. Esche sang the vocal 
arrangement of Toselli’s Serenade and 
the aria from Martha, as well as a 
group of English songs. 
Miss Davison has excellent enuncia- 
tion and gave a splendid rendition of 
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the Butterfly aria. Her voice is light, 
with an agreeable and true quality, 
which promises much for future suc- 
cess. Mr. Esche has a voice of refine- 
ment, although he is inclined to force 
his top tones and his Italian pronun- 
ciation is essentially an American idiom. 
Miss Wier gave an authoritative account 
of the Schubert work. eS 





Humphrey-Weidman Recital 


A N original and interesting series of 
dances was given by Doris Hum- 
phrey and Charles Weidman, together 
with dancers from the Denishawn 
School, on Sunday evening April 15th 
in the John Golden Theatre. The pro- 
gram opened with Bach’s Air for G 
String, danced by Celia Rauch, Cleo 
Atheneos, Evelyn Fields, Rose Tas- 
gour, and Sylvia Manning, followed 
by Doris Humphrey in a Bach Gigue 
and Charles Weidman in Scott’s Al- 
legro. The entire ensemble danced 
Clifford Vaughn’s Color Harmony 
which was conducted by the composer. 

Miss Humphrey is a suavely poetic 
dancer and she displayed these quali- 
ties in Rosenthal’s Papillon, Debussy’s 
Waltz, Ravel’s Pavane and Fairy 
Garden. Her interpretation of Henry 
Cowell’s terrifying Banshee, played by 
the composer, was impressively weird 
and awesome, the lighting arrangement 
being most effective. 

Besides being an excellent dancer, 
Charles Weidman is a delightful mime, 
as he disclosed in Debussy’s Min- 
strels, which he performed together 
with John Glenn and Eugene Le Sieur ; 
in Debussy’s Cathédrale Engloutie and 
in Borodin’s Scherzo. With Miss 
Humphrey, he danced a Scriabin etude, 
in eurythmic technic, presenting a 
struggle between love and ambition. 
Eurythmics were effectively employed 
by the ensemble in interpreting the 
first movement of Grieg’s Piano Con- 
certo with Miss Humphrey as protag- 
onist. Louis Horst was pianist for 
the dancers. 


Suzanne Kenyon 


SOPRANO of distinctive inter- 
A, sxetative gifts and _ satisfactory 
vocal equipment, Suzanne Kenyon gave 
her second recital in Steinway Hall re- 
cently, singing the unusual songs in 
which she specializes, as well as a 
group of German lieder and English 
works by Rachmaninoff, Dvorak and 
Kilmovsky. The novelties on the pro- 
gram were ballads. Sketches from 
Paris by Manning, which Miss Ken- 
yon sang engagingly. John ‘Cushing, 
accompanist for her first recital, also 
assisted in the second. 
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LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 


Transcriptions for Piano of 
12 Famous Schubert Songs 


Mr. Godowsky has commented upon and interpreted these 
songs as a composer would treat a theme when writing free 


Lal variations. 
ml 6The Brooklet (Wohin).......+++- 75 Wandering (Das Wandern) saanee 75 
Hedge Rose (Haidenrdslein)...... .60 Good Night (Gute Nacht) secede 75 
Mi «Morning Greeting (Morgengruss). .75 Cradle Sorg (UW iegenlied)...+.+- -60 
The Trout (Die Forelle)........ 75 The Young Nun (Die Junge 
Mi Litany (Litanei) .....cccceeeees 75 eee seees aie ieg 1.00 
To Mignon (An Mignon)....--.. .90 Love’s Message (Liebesbotschaft). .90 
a Impatience (Ungeduld) ......+-. OC r 
a New Concert Transcriptions = 
George Bizet Adagietto from “L’Arlesienne”..............-. 50 » 
Camille Saint Saens Le Cygne 75 
. . + ~ i? an ° ” 
Benjamin Godard Canzonetta from “Concerto Romantique 1.00 |= 
a Poems for the Piano a 
@ Devotion 50 Avowal .60 Adoration 75 \- 
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Names and What Their Owners Are Doing 





GIVES CHICAGO RECITAL 


Cuicaco, May 2.—The first Chicago 
recital of Emily Roosevelt, dramatic 
soprano, took place Sunday afternoon 
April 22 before a large audience at the 
South Shore Country Club. Miss 
Roosevelt made a deep impression. Her 
principal offering was Wie Wahte Mir 
Der Schlummer from Weber’s Der 
Freischiitz, a work excellently suited 
to display the brilliance and power of 
her voice. In quality it is warm and 
colorful, and Miss Roosevelt’s singing 
is made interesting through the exer- 


cise of discriminating interpretative 

powers. M. McL. 
* * a 

Punils of Mme. Anna Meitschik 


were heard at Carnegie Chamber Music 

Hall, April 25. Those who gave a 
varied program of solo and ensemble 
numbers were Lya Karina, Fan Tow, 
Anatole Breseaux, Regina Gurewitsch, 
Marjorie Samuelson, and R. Malavista. 
Mme. Charles Alperowitch was at the 
piano. 

* * * 

Carl Friedberg, master pianist, was in- 
vited by Otto Ortmann of the Peabody 
Conservatory in Baltimore, to act as 
one of the judges for the Seattle Prize 
contest on May 4. 

* * * 

Myra Hess gave several piano con- 
certs in Holland immediately after ar- 
riving from America and had sold-out 
houses to welcome her. One of her re- 
cent bookings in America for next 
season, which already includes many 
cities, symphony orchestras, etc., is Bir- 
mingham, Ala., where she has never 
been heard. Miss Hess will go on a 
short Southern trip through Alabama, 
Tennessee and Texas. 


* * * 

Among the artists who were re-en- 
gaged for a concert at the Military 
Academy at West Point this month 


were Anca Seidlova and Martha Thomp- 


son, duo-pianists, Lillian Decker, the 
Noyes-Group in “dance whimsies” and 


Josephine Martino, soprano. 
= * « 

BaLtrmore, May 2.—George Castelle, 
vocal coach of the Peabody Conserva- 
tory staff, presented a group of ad- 
vanced students in a recital in the Y. 
M. C. A., Sunday afternoon, April 15. 
Those participating were Marie Sewell, 
Janette Bredt, Bernard Kossine, Voila 
Sewitt, Miriam Mervis, Henrietta Ries 
Kern, John Head, and Marguerite An- 
ger. Virginia Castell was the accom- 
panist. 

. * * 

Denton, Tex., May 2.—The fourth 
annual presentation of Haydn’s ora- 
torio The Creation was given by the 
North Texas State Teachers’ College 
chorus of 150 on Sunday afternoon, 
March 11. Lillian Parrill directed and 
Mary Anderson was organist. Guest 
soloists were Mrs. Frank Cheek, so- 
prano; Arthur Nelson, tenor, and 
Frank Cheek, bass, all of the Baptist 
Seminary, of Fort Worth. An audi- 
ence of over two thousand, many com- 
ing from near-by towns, heard the per- 
formance. M. E. S. 


Josef Rosenblatt, cantor, will return 
immediately to the concert stage after 
a period of appearance in various ci- 
nema theatres, it is announced. Cantor 
Rosenblatt sailed May 2 for Europe, 
where he will tour, concerts also being 
arranged for Palestine and Egypt. He 
was accompanied by Mrs. Rosenblatt, 
their son, Leo, who is the singer’s per- 
sonal representative, and Abraham EIl- 
stein, Mr. Rosenblatt’s accompanist for 
six years. His concert work in no way 
interferes with his duties as cantor. 

* * * 

Edwin Franko Goldman, whose elev- 
enth summer season of outdoor concerts 
will be inauguated at Central Park and 
the New York University early in June, 
is to spend most of the month of May 
in filling engagements made for guest 
appearances as committee service. He 
will conduct massed school bands of 
2,500 on the Boston Common, May 19, 
and is to be conductor for the benefit 
of the Brockton musicians. On May 11 
he will be a judge at Columbus, for the 
Ohio state band contest, and on May 
24 is to be a judge of the national band 
contest under the auspices of the Nat- 
ional Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music. 

* * * 

Rudolf Laubenthal, Metropolitan tenor, 
was to begin his third season with the 
London Opera on May 1. Mr. Lauben- 
thal has been engaged by Bruno Walter, 
who conducts at Covent Garden during 
May and June, and will be heard in the 
Ring and in Tristan and Isolde and 
Meistersinger performances. He will 
return in October to fill concert dates 
before resuming his place at the Metro- 
politan. 

7 * * 

Maurice Ravel and his manager, Ber- 
nard Laberge, of Bogue-Laberge, sailed 
on the Paris April 21. Mr. Ravel has 
completed a fifteen weeks’ tour in Amer- 
ice and Canada. E. Robert Schmitz, 
president of Pro Musica Society, under 
the auspices of which Mr. Ravel gave 
many of his concerts, will meet him in 
Paris, following the pianist’s concert 
tour of Holland. Mr. Laberge is making 
his annual trip to Europe to arrange 
next season’s tours with the artists who 
are booked to come to America under 
his bureau’s management next season. 
He will visit France, Spain, Belgium 
and England. 

+ * ~*~ 

Alexander Kipnis, Russian bass of 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company, has 
recently been booked for two New York 
concerts in February. Mr. Kipnis has 
sailed for Paris, where he is engaged 
for the Mozart opera cycle. June and 
July will find him in South America, 
where he is one of the principal artists 
of the Buenos Aires Opera, conducted 
by Tullio Serafin. 

* * * 

Lisa Roma, soprano, will sing at the 
Mozart Festival in Harrisburg, Pa., 
May 15-16, where she will create the 
role of Venus in Mirtel in Arcadia, a 
new work by Henry Hadley. She will 
also sing in the Mozart C minor mass. 
This will be its first performance in 
America, although it has been sung 
many times in Salzburg. 
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Dean of 


the 
School of Fine Arts of the University 
of Misouri, is in Corpus Christi, con- 
valescing after a severe illness which 
has taken him from his duties since the 


James 


T. Quarles, 


first of January. He hopes to be able 
to return to his post in June. 





Honorary associateship in the Royal 
College of Music, London, England, has 
been bestowed on Arthur H. Egerton, 
director of music in Wells College, 
Aurora, N. Y. This diploma is con- 
ferred on past and present members of 
the college who have attained distinc- 
tion. s ® 

Vincennes University presented Paul 
Sebring, baritone, in a song recital, 
Anril 20, assisted by Dorothy Mae 
Sebree, pianist. Mr. Sebring’s pro- 
gram included several arias, a group 
of Schubert songs, and French and 
modern American numbers. 

* 

Oscar Ziegler presented an all-Amer- 
ican program before the New York 
Historical Society on May 1. His 
program included music by Foote, 
Bauer, Withorne, Powell, Ives, Hanson, 
Cowell, and Copland. 

a * 


Gustav Schuetzendorf, Metropolitan 
Opera baritone, sailed from New York 
on the Albert Ballin for his summer va- 
vation in Europe. He will sing again 
with the Metropolitan all next season, 
and will be heard in concerts. 


Mr. CarMet, Pa., May 3.—Mischa 
Mischakoff, concertmaster of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, appeared in recital 
here recently, playing works of Handel, 
Mendelssohn, Debussy, Hartman, Sara- 
sate and arrangements by Kreisler. 
Theodore Saidenberg accompanied. 

_ PO B. H. 
MIKOVA GIVES RECITAL 

Omana, Nes., May 2.—The Tues- 
day Musical Club, of which Mrs. Lu- 
cien Stephens is president, presented 
Marie Mikova, pianist, in recital on 
April 17 in the Knights of Columbus 
auditorium. This proved one of the 
most interesting events of the season. 

A superbly built program contained 
music by Bach, Paderewski, Chopin, 
Stephen, De Falla, Scott, Ravel, Schu- 
bert and Liszt. All thought of tech- 
nical difficulties and rhythmic problems 
was lost in listening to the poetic and 
illuminating trend of Miss Mikova’s 
interpretative powers. The audience 
showered her with flowers and spon- 
taneous applause. Many encore num- 
bers were added to the printed list. 

M. G. A. 





EUTHENIC SOCIETY 
HOLDS LUNCHEON 

Music as a preserver of youth was 
advocated at the spring luncheon of 
the Euthenic Society, Easter Eve, at 
the Hotel Beresford, New York, by 
Maud Morgan, harpist, who played a 
group of pieces. Also featured on the 
program was Dr. Barnabas §Istok, 
violinist and teacher of New York, 
formerly instructor in the Royal Con- 
servatory at Buda-Pest. 

This new society of which Mrs. 
Willett Edward Dentinger is president, 
was formed by a combination of the 
Food Forum and the Youth Extension 
Society. Other participants in the pro- 
gram were Lady Katherine Guelofian, 
a vice-president, who advocated danc- 
ing aS a means to conserve youth; 
Hester ‘Hosford, also a vice-president ; 
Baroness von Hedemann, a guest of 
honor, who recited original poetry; 
Catherine Conley, who earns her own 
living at the age of 104; and Prosper 
A. Maignen, Parisian chemist. Angela 
Morgan, poet, is honorary president. 

* * * 


Paris, April 14.—Blanche Marchesi, 
vocal teacher, has recently introduced 
two successful pupils. They are Doro- 
thy Camberra, an Austrian, who gave 
a début recital in Paris, and Norah 
Sabin, an English girl, who appeared 
in several performances of The Beg- 
gar’s Opera in London, taking the part 
of Polly. Mme. Marchesi is now tak- 
ing a rest of several weeks on her farm 
in Joue les Tours, before resuming the 
duties of her Paris school. 


* * * 
Horace Britt, cellist, has returned 
from a tour to the Pacific Coast, which 
included two appearance with the San 
Frartcisco Symphony Orchestra and a 
San Francisco recital. Mr. Britt will 
spend the summer in Woodstock, N. 
Y., where he will hold classes and give 
individual instruction. Next season Mr. 
sritt will concertize the first half of 
the season in this country and will sail 
in February for an extensive tour in 
Spain. 
ck + * 


Malo, Latin-American 
violinist, will make a concert tour of 
the Pacific Coast before sailing for 
South America, where he is to give a 
series of concerts during, the early sum- 
mer. Thereafter he will return to France 
and arrive in New York in October for 
his third season in this country. 
* * * 

Edna Thomas, the Lady From Louis- 
iana, who recently gave three concerts 
in New York, has gone to New Or- 
leans for concert engagements, the first 
she has fulfilled in her native city since 
her return from a world tour. Miss 
Thomas also sang at Houston, and is 
to be featured at the National Demo- 
Convention. 


Alfredo San 
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Practical Methods for solving 
some of the Technical Problems 
of Elementary Violin Teaching 


The Very First 
Violin Studies 


By ELLIS LEVY 


Vol. t—Major Seales 
Vol. 11—Minor Seales 


Each volume 90 cents 


Studies intended for use after the first six 
months of study. Based on the major and 
minor scales, each study deals with a def- 
inite technical problem. 


Violin Bow Technic 
By HENRY HOARE 
Price $1.50 
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NEWS OF 


ARTISTS THROUGH THE 


COUNTRY 








LONG BEACH MUSICIANS 
PRESENT PROGRAMS 


Lone Beacu, Cat, May 2.—Mrs. Al- 
bert Small was elected president of the 
Woman’s Music Club April 11. A 
program was given by Bernice Beal, 
Margaret Miller, Helen Waltenberg, 
Elizabeth Merriehew, Ruth Zody, and 
the club chorus, directed by L. D. Frey. 
Accompanists were Mrs. G. G. Ver- 
bryck, Lois Mills, Ruth Parkinson, Mar- 
garet Waldron and Mary E. R. Fore- 
man. 

Anton Rovinsky, pianist, gave his lec- 
ture-recital Contrasts and Parallels be- 
fore the Ebell Club, April 9, using com- 
positions of Chopin, Bartok, Debussy, 
Schumann, De Falla, Korngold, Rovin- 
sky, Bach-Liszt and Gluck-Brahms. 

Il Trio Novello, of Los Angeles, the 
members of which are Philip Kahgan, 
May Hogan Chamber and Jay Plowe, 
recently gave a recital for the Polytech- 
nic High School Assemblies. 

Guido Casselotti presented sixteen of 
his pupils in excerpts from grand 
operas in the Municipal Auditorium 
April 16, the program being given for 
Community Service. A. M. G. 


*x* * * 
Cotumsus, Mo., May 2.—Oscar 


Seagle, baritone, accompanied by Basil 
D. Gauntlett, gave a recital in the Uni- 


versity Auditorium for the Missouri 
University School of Fine Arts, April 
17. Two recent Sunday afternoon 


musicales have featured Herbert Wall, 
baritone and Ellsworth A. McLeod, 
pianist, April 15; and Geneva Youngs, 
soprano, Alice Tuller, pianist and Leslie 
Jolliff, accompanist, April 22. Eliza- 
beth Daniel, pianist, gave her gradu- 
ating recital April 16, and Hortense 
Seraphine Spiegell, pianist, gave a pro- 
gram of the same nature April 20. 
* * * 


ASHLAND, Ky., May 2.—Choruses 
from works of Stainer and Gounod 
were given in the Calvary Episcopal 
Church recently under the direction of 
Florence M. Giese, organist. 

* * a 

Reno, Nev., May 2.—Stewart Brady, 
eleven-year-old boy soprano, returned to 
his home after an absence of two years, 
and was heard in concert April 18 under 
the auspices of the Darrell Dunkle Post 
of the American Legion. He sang 
French, English and Italian songs, and 
arias from Martha and The Firefly to 
the enthusiastic plaudits of his large 
audience. Frances Wiener, violinist, as- 
sisted, and Catherin B. Swint, Master 
Brady’s teacher, accompanied. 


Lew White 


Chief Organist at 
the Roxy 
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SUMMER 
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violinist and member 


Stefan Sopkin, 
of the faculty of the Ithaca Conserva- 
tory of Music, recently gave an inter- 


esting recital in the Little Theatre in 
Ithaca. The program was devoted to 
concertos by Bach, Brahms and Vieux- 
temps. Mr. Sopkin has been engaged 
for the summer school classes from 
June 1 to Aug. 10. He has recently 
acquired one of the finest Guadagnini 
violins in existence from Emil Heer- 
mann. The violin was made in Turin 
in 1776 and was formerly owned by the 
Dutch violinist, Van Vlen. 

Sailing for Europe on the Albert 
Ballin April 21 were George Meader, 
Gustav Schutzendorf and Rudolf Lau- 


benthal of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company; Samuel Thewman, stage 
manager of the Opera, and Mrs. 


Tewman; and Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
conductor of the Detroit Symphony. 
* + * 

The London String Quartet recently 
played a postponed Chicago engage- 
ment. They sailed on Saturday, April 
21, on the Celtic for England where 
another long list of engagements wait 

them. 
ee 

The latest tour engagement for Gina 
Pinnera, soprano, is a recital for the 
Saturday Afternoon Musical Club, of 
Wichita, Kan., which has booked her 
for a winter date early in _1929. 

* * & 

The second of the Copland-Sessions 
concerts of contemporary music will be 
held at the Edyth Totten Theatre, New 
York, May 6. The program will in- 
clude Delaney’s sonata for violin and 
piano; Elwell’s nine pieces for piano; 
Aaron Copland’s two pieces for string 
quartet; and Porter’s quintet for piano 
and strings. 

* * 

Six additional pupils of Homer G. 
Mowe appeared at a studio recital on 
March 24. 
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WEAVER PIANOS 


The forty-ninth concert of the Metro- 
politan Life Glee Club was given at 
the Metropolitan Auditorium, New 
York, on April 18. Julius Zingg, the 
conductor deserves praise for a very in- 
teresting program, the work of the Glee 
Club being commendable. 

Amy Ellerman contralto, soloist, sang 
an opera aria and a group of songs 
with artistry. Bernard Ocko, violinist, 
also delighted the audience. Special 
mention should be made of the Rubin- 
stein Seraphic Ode by the Club and 
assisting artists. Harry Hirt was an 
efficient accompanist. 

G. B. 


* * * 


The tenth annual recital by Solomon 
Golub, Jewish poet-composer and singer, 
will take place Sunday evening, May 


_ 6, at the Auditorium of the Washing- 


ton Irving High School, New York. 
The program consists entirely of com- 
positions by Mr. Golub, modern Yiddish 
lyrics set to music. Mr. Golub will be 
assisted by Rose Malovist, soprano; 
Luigi Penza, ’cellist, and Rebecca Katz- 
man, at the piano. Introductory re- 
marks will be made by Joseph P. Katz. 
This concert is under the auspices of 
the Solomon Golub Foundation Com- 
mittee, and is sponsored by Paul Rabkin. 
* * * 


Evelyn Chellborg, soprano, appeared 
recently in concert at the Wanamaker 
Auditorium with Edwin Grasse, violin- 
ist, and Thomas Hughes, pianist. On 
March 27 she was soloist at a concert 
of the Choral Art Society of New 
Rochelle, Charles A. Baker, director. 
Ruth Pacher was soloist at a banquet 
in the Hotel Pennsylvania, and has 
sung during the past month at six of 
the Keith-Moss vaudeville houses. 
Louise Crowell, soprano, sang two 
groups of songs for the Monday Club 
of New Milford, Conn., and late in the 
month was soloist at the annual meet- 
ing of the Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
Librarians Association, at Atlantic 
City. 


® 2s 


Braprorp, Pa. May 2—Lewis 
Emery, baritone, sang in recital at the 
Lyceum ‘Theater, April 17, accom- 
panied by Stuart Ross. The program 
included German lieder and songs in 
French and English. Mr. Ross played 
a group of solos. 

* * * 


WatTeERLoo, Iowa, May 2.—Gail 
Wilbur, music supervisor at West High 
School, has resigned in order to con- 
tinue her study. 


ARTISTS IN HOLLAND 


The Hollandsche Concertdirectie, Dr. 
G. de Koos, manager, The Hague, has 
engaged the following artists for ap- 
pearances with the Concertgebouw Or- 
chestra conducted by Mengelberg and 
Monteux, with the Residente Orchestra 
conducted by Dr. van Anroony, with the 
Utrechtsch Stedelijk Orchestra con- 
ducted by Cornelis for the various mu- 
sic societies and for his own subscrip- 
tion concerts: 

Claudio Arrau Stefan Askenase, Wil- 
helm Bachaus, Bela Bartok, Harold 
Bauer, Alexander Brailowsky, Harriot 
Cohen, Ernst von Dohnanyi, Severin 
Eisenberger Paul Frenkel, Carl Fried- 
berg, Leopold Godowsky, Frans Golden- 
berg, Vladimir Horowitz, Jose Iturbi, 
Ilona Kabos, Elsa Karen, Leonid 
Kreutzer, Frieda Kwast-Hodapp, 
Frederjc Lamond, Mischa Levitzki, Jo- 
sef Lhevinne, Yolanda Méré, Benno 
Moiseiwitsch, Elly Ney, Nikolai Orloff, 
Sergei Rachmaninoff, Arthur Rubin- 
stein, Walter Rummel, Harold Samuel, 
Jan Smeterlin, Solomon, Tibor Szat- 
mari Margarete Wit and Aglaia Von 
Zech, pianists; Rosette Anday, Sophie 
Braslau, Lucia Chagnon, Lucille Chal- 
fant, Lucia Corridori, Richard Crooks, 
Esther Dale, Ursula Van Diemen, Ilona 
Durigo, Harriet Van Emden, Birgit En- 
gell, Elena Gerhardt, CoVan Geuns, 
Dusolina Giannini, Meta Glass-Villaret, 
Louis Graveure, Roland Hayes, Maria 
Ivogun, Vera Janacopulos, Nina Kosh- 
etz, Lotte Lehmann, Myra Mortimer, 
Charles Panzera, Marie Rappold, Tito 
Schipa, Elizabeth Schumann, Franco 
Tafuro, Jacques Urlus and Ruth Welsh, 
singers; Zlatko Balokovic, Samuel 
Dushkin, Mischa Elman, Adila Fachiri, 
Carl Flesch, Thelma Given, Cecilia 
Hansen, Jascha Heifetz, Bronislaw 
Huberman, Paul Kochanski, Fritz 
Kreisler, Georg Kulenkampff, Edith 
Lorand, Barbara Lull, Mathan Mil- 
stein, Alexander Moskowsky, Vasa 
Prihoda, Alexander Schmuller, Toscha 
Seidel, Albert Spalding, Joseph Szigeti, 
Emil Telmany, Jacques Thibaud, Josef 
Wolfsthal and Efrem Zimbalist, vio- 
linists; Judith Bokor, Arturo Bonucci, 
Pablo Casals, Gaspar Cassado, Maurice 
Eisenberg, Emanueo Feuermann, Hans 
Kindler, Gregor Piatigorsky and An- 
toni Sala, ‘cellists; Budapester Trio, 
Trio Kreutzer-Wolfsthal-Piatigorsky, 
the Amar, Budapester, Capet, Harpen, 
Lener, London, Pro Arte, Roth Triester 
and Weiner Quartets; La Argentina 
and Ruth St. Denis, dancers; Andres 
Segovia, guitarist; Robertson and Bart- 
lett, duo-pianists; and Irene Triesch, 
reader. 
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a conductor he is admirable, especially 
with his Orquestre Baetica of Seville, 
founded by his master, de Falla, which 
was a feature of the delightful concerts 
intimes organised by the Marchioness 
of Carisbrooke at the Ritz Hotel a while 
ago, with the advisorship of the talented 
and witty Lady Dean-Paul, (better 
known to many as the exquisite com- 
poser, Poldowski). 

The first of the chamber concerts or- 
ganised by the Arts Theater Club, which 
has distinguished itself by its admirable 
stage productions, gave an unique ex- 
perience with the re-appearance of Sir 
George Henschel, the veteran lieder 
singer. Despite his three-score odd 
years, here is an artist ever-young also, 
a model to those essaying his genre of 
song nowadays. His re-appearance was 
a triumph, in which his artistry and no 
retrospective sentiment, played the gov- 
erning part. His rendition of such ex- 
acting things as the Loewe setting of 
Der Erlkénig, (somewhat overshadow- 
ed by the popularity of Schubert’s ver- 
sion) was completely youthful in vocal 
power, though mature in its insight and 
interpretive expression. 

Yelly d’Aranyi and Marcelle Meyer 
co-operated in the program, the first 
giving the E major Concerto of Bach 
(Ethel Hobday at the piano) with un- 
usual verve; the second presenting two 
admirably rendered Scarlatti Sonatas, 
and both combining forces in the Ravel 
Sonata for violin and piano, an exciting 
and brilliant performance. 

The Royal Amateur Orchestra, under 
Arthur Payne, presented an excellent 
program and ensemble at Queen’s Hall, 
including Mendelssohn’s Italian Sym- 
phony, the Faust ballet music and Mas- 
senet’s Scénes pittoresques with Bruch’s 
Canzone, with Thelma Dandridge as 
efficient ’cello soloist and Peter Dawson 
in vocal items. 

The international music festival com- 
mittee for the event to be held at Siena 
next September, announce two British 
selections, the third Quartet of Frank 
Bridge and Walton’s Facade. 





Dallas Welcomes Corono on 
Her Return 


ALLAS, TEX., May 3.— 

Returning to her home town, 
Leonora Corona received an en- 
thusiastic welcome, both at her 
arrival and on the occasion of her 
concert. Hundreds were waiting 
for her at the railway station, 
where Miss Corona was showered 
with flowers as she stepped from 
the train. Motorcycle police pro- 
vided an escort to the City Hall, 
where Mayor Burt welcomed her 
© Officially. A reception by the 
~ governor of the state, Dan 
Moody, was also arranged. 
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Mannes, Miss Grace H. Spofford, Dr. 
and Mrs. Eugene A. Noble, Mr. Rein- 
hold Faelton, Mr. and Mrs, Thomas 
Whitney Surette, Mr. Rosario Scalero, 
Miss Marion Bauer, Mr. H. T. Parker, 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward W. Bok, Miss 
Lillian Littlehales, Miss Helen Nor- 
fleet, Mr. and Mrs. Crosby Adams, Mr. 
Richard G. Appel, Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
Deis, Mr. Alfred A. Knopf, Miss Dor- 
othy Lawton, Mr. and Mrs. Emile Tas, 
Miss Rosalie Housman, Mr. Frederick 
Alexander, Prof. Roy D. Welch, Mr. 
George Foster Peabody, Mr. and Mrs. 
Donald N. Tweedy, Mr. Charles N. 
Boyd, Mr. Henry L. Mencken, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. Walter Kramer, Miss Irene 
Lewisohn, Dr. Lesser Kauffman, Mr. 
Percy Lee Atherton, Miss Frances A. 
Wister, Prof. and Mrs. Clarence G. 
Hamilton, Miss Mabel W. Daniels, Mrs. 
Franz Kneisel, Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence 
Gilman, Mme. Djina Ostrowska, Mr. 
and Mrs. Lieff Rosanoff, Mr. Aaron 
Copland, Mr. and Mrs. Franklin Dun- 
ham, Prof. and Mrs. Horace Alwyne, 
Mrs. Mark Fonaroff, Miss Barbara 
Duncan, Prof. and Mrs. Dayton C. 


eeneeertennte 


Richards, Mr. Wallingford Riegger, Mr. 
Carlos Salzedo, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, 
Mr. Harold Gleason, Prof. and Mrs. 
David Stanley Smith, Mr. Otto Kink- 
eldey, Mr. and Mrs. Nicola A. Montani, 
Mr. Cornelius van Vliet, Mr. Boris A. 
Bakmeteff, Mr. William Arms Fisher, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ludvik Schwab, Mr. 
Wallace Goodrich, Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard Brockway, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick Jacobi, Miss Nan Bagby 
Stephens, Mr. Arthur Hartmann, Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss, Miss 
Marianne Kneisel, Mr. Alexander 
Smallens, Mr. Bernard Ocko, Mr. and 
Mrs. Rudolph Wurlitzer, Dr. and Mrs. 
Karol Liszniewski, Miss Lotta Van 
Buren, Mr. Olin Downes, Mr. Fritz 
Reiner, Mr. Max Jacobs, Mr. Lajos 
Shuk, Mrs. H. E. Talbott, Mr. and 
Mrs. Carl H. Tollefsen, Dr. Edward 
Durney, Mr. Rudolph Ganz, Mr. Samuel 
L. Laciar, Mr. and Mrs, John Finley 
Williamson, Mr. Henry Junge, Mr. 
Alexander Russell, Dr. Howard Han- 
son, Mr. Edgar Varése, Miss Julia 
Schelling, Mr. Nicolai Berezwsky, Mr. 
Alfred Frankenstein, Mr. Oscar Thomp- 
son, Mr. Samuel Chotzinoff, Mr. Hol- 
lister Noble, Mrs. Noble. 


D. DeM. W. 





ENTERTAINS COMPOSERS 
IN WASHINGTON 

Wasurncton, May 3.—Mrs. Edward 
Good Watson, Musicat AMERICA’S 
representative in Washington, gave a 
dinner to members of the Washington 
Composers Club, of which she is chair- 
man, at the Arts Club, 2017 Eye Street, 
on April 27. Among those present were 
the following members of the club: 
Helen Ware (Mrs. C. C. Cappel) and 
C. C. Cappel, Edward C. Potter, Ervine 
J. Stenson, Jerome Williams, La Salle 
Spier and Karl Holer. The guests in- 
cluded these composers and their wives: 
Howard Brockway, New York, and 
Mrs. Brockway; David Stanley Smith, 
dean of music at the University of 
Yale, New Haven, and Mrs. Smith; 
Nicolai Berezowsky, New York; Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach, New Hampshire; 
Crosby Adams, North Carolina, and 
Mrs. Adams; Fred Hart, New York; 
Franz C. Bornschein, Baltimore; Carlos 
Salzedo, New York. Also the follow- 
ing; Marion Bauer, Rosalie Housman 
and Otto Kinkeldey, New York; Arthur 
Hartmann, Houghton, N. Y.; Nan Bag- 
by Stephens, Georgia; Louise Crawford, 
Iowa; Edith Lange, Boston; George 
C. Gow, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., and Mrs. Gow; Reinhold Faelten, 
Boston; Lynnwood Farnam, New 
York; Percy Lee Atherton, Boston; 
and Wallingford Rigger, New York. 





Brrcerort, Conn., April 25.—The 
annual convention and festival of the 
Connecticut Federation of Music Clubs 
will be held in the Hotel Stratfield May 
24-26. W. E. C 
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tive tasks with sympathetic understand- 
ing. Easily the zenith of the evening 
was reached in the glorious final Chorus 
of the Easter Oratorium, heralded by 
the high cornets, so characteristic of 
Bach; after which the three following 
Chorales necessarily seemed an anti- 
climax. B. F. 





Armenian Chorus Entertains 
HE Armenian National Art Chorus, 
costumed natively, and it is un- 

necessary to say, colorfully, gave a first 
concert in Town Hall April 22 under 
the direction of H. Mehrab, who has 
led the group in appearances elsewhere 
in town. The fifty mixed voices sang 
folk songs, religious and secular works 
of modern flavor and national ballads. 
showing great potentiality as a unified 
group. Matters of attack and pre- 
cision were not always as they should 
have been, and the organ accompani- 
ment of Serge Koushnareff, while rich 
and sonorous, was often too apparent, 
yet on the whole, the dignity and sin- 
cerity of this initial attempt on the 
concert stage won for its conductor and 

his singers the highest acclaim from a 

copius gathering. Assisting soloists 

were Zabelle Aram, soprano: Helen 

Mehrab, harpist; H. Bagraduny, tenor; 

and A. Shishmanian, bass. 


William Clark, Tenor 


W ILLIAM CLARK, tenor, former- 
ly of Student Prince fame, made 
his debut on the concert stage of Stein- 
way Hall April 24, displaying a voice 
of romantic quality, no great propor- 
tions, but with an ingratiating sweet- 
ness. He sang arias from L’Africaine, 
Rigoletto, Mefistofele and Massenet’s 
Manon, followed by sentimental ballads 
in English and songs in French and 
Italian. His accompanist was Vernon 
d’Arnalle. 


Clyde Burrows Sings 

ROM the baseball diamond to the 

concert stage is seemingly a long 
step, and yet Clvde Burrows, ex-pitcher 
and present baritone, took it in a long 
stride, and will probably be firmly en- 
sconced at his destination, which, on 
Avril 24 was the stage of Town Hall. 
The voice which is his reason for this 
apparently incongruous transition is 
vibrant and powerful, well managed to 
suit the exigencies of interpretation, so 
that the portions of his program which 
emphasized that phase of presentation 








were more satisfactory than those which 
called for mellifluous tone quality. 
Gluck, Brahms, Mozart and Bach fell 
into the first classification, while 
Loewe’s Edward, a song by Mattiesen, 
French and English songs and a Bos- 
nian folk song in the original tongue 
were more happily projected. After 
singing Gerard Tonning’s Forget-Me- 
Not, Mr. Burrows called on the com- 
poser, who was in the audience, to share 
applause, which was readily forthcom- 
ing. Emil J. Polak supplied skilled 
accompaniments. Mr. Burrows has ap- 
peared before in New York recitals. 





The Kraeuters Perform 


N Tuesday April 24 the violinist 

Karl Kraeuter and his sister Phyl- 
lis, who plays the ’cello, gave their first 
joint recital in Town Hall. Both ar- 
tists have been heard before on the local 
stage. There was nothing heroic about 
Mr. Kraeuter’s presentation of the first 
movement of the Kreutzer Sonata; the 
deep dramatic touch was missing in the 
entire opus. There was, however, a 
delicate and tasteful charm about his 
performance, and technically he was 
more than adequate. 

The cellist played a Sonata in G 
minor by Eccles, a charming 17th cen- 
tury piece of music, and the Belgian 
Joseph Jongen’s Second Poeme, with 
elegant languor and much musikfreudig- 
keit. A charming personality (both 
musically and personally) and a decided- 
ly marked sense of rhythm made up 
for an absence of tonal nobility. In the 
Brahms double concerto in D minor for 
violin and ’cello, Opus 108, both 
brother and sister exhibited an example 
of excellent ensemble-playing—their 
tone expanding so that in the double- 
stop passages for both instruments one 
could almost imagine a quartet perform- 
ing. Especially in the unison passages 
in the second movement Miss Kraeuter 


seemed to take the lead from her 
brother. Emanuel Bay was the ac- 
companist. B. F. 





ARTISTS AND CRITICS 
DINED IN CAPITAL 

Wasurincton, May 3.—Dorothy De 
Muth Watson (Mrs. Edward Hood 
Watson), Washington representative ot 
Musica America, and Theodore Gan- 
non, of the Musical Courier, were hosts 
at a dinner given to visiting artists and 
critics in the Arts Club on Saturday, 


April 28. The guests included: Hol- 
lister Noble, managing editor of 
Musicat America, and Mrs. Noble; 


Marion Bauer, Musical Leader; Win- 
throp Tryon, Christian Science Moni- 
tor: Alfred Frankenstein, Chicago 
Tribune; Crosby Adams of North 
Carolina, and Mrs. Adams; Samuel L. 
Laciar, Philadelphia Public Ledger; 
Edward Durney, of Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Franz C. Bornschein, M.A., Baltimore ; 
Samuel Chotzinoff, New York World; 
Percy Scholes, London; Duncan Mc- 
Kenzie, Oxford Press, New York and 
Mrs. McKenzie; Mr. Tremaine; Miss 
Duncan, librarian of music at the East- 
man School, Rochester; Otto Kinkel- 
dey, and Dorothy Lawton, librarians of 
the music department, New York Pub- 
lic Library; and Sylvia Lent, violinist. 
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HIS page has_ repeatedly 

voiced its protest of hodge- 
podge presentations in which the 
two extremes of musical divertis- 
sement have been combined with 
more or less disastrous results. 
But all this exhorting has been 
fruitless, and so I had about de- 
cided to let the impresarios go their 
prodigal ways untroubled by any more 
admonishments of mine. However a 
broadcast just reviewed aroused the old 
trepidation for the artistic status of 
radio and demanded that another effort 
be made to point out to program con- 
structors the errors of their ways. 

The incident referred to above (and 
there have been many like ones per- 
petrated by sundry broadcasters) was 
WOR’s Musical Vignettes program of 
April 28 Presenting the Symphony 
Singers, an estimable mixed quartet in 
the same broadcast with a trio of prat- 
tlers of trick harmonies known as The 
Recorders, the management unintention- 
ally pleased one class of listeners at the 
expense of the other, if they pleased 
any at all. Now this reviewer's brow 
is not of such lofty dimensions as to 
cause him to look askance at anything 
savoring of the “popular” and is fully 
cognizant of the fact that to many 
hearers the trio was the source of un- 
told delights. ‘ But why include them 
in the same presentation with the Sing- 
ers Or if you like, why intrude the 
Singers into the Recorders’ program? 
They both have their places...of 
course they do. But obviously they 
don’t belong together. 

Those features which are built on 
definite and unchanging programmatic 
lines have enthusiastic devotees who 
know about what they will hear. But 
the mixed (or rather jumbled) pro- 
gram stands the risk of suffering sud- 
den and disgruntled dial-turning which 
is not quite fair to the artists engaged 
therein. And no management goes wild 
over the thought that their broadcasts 
may be playing to empty seats. 





Lambert Murphy and Sascha Fidel- 
man (Maxwell Hour and NBC Blue 
Network, April 26). Appearing for the 
third time as guest soloist with this 
established and generally meritorious 
feature Mr. Murphy was not in his ac- 
customed happy vocal form. His open- 
ing number Then you'll remember me 
from Balfe’s Bohemian Girl was nego- 
tiated not without difficulty, the high 
notes especially being attained by not a 
little forcing. However as the evening 
wore on his voice gained in warmth 
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and resiliency so that by the time he 
reached Dvorak’s Songs My Mother 
Taught Me the tenor was singing with 
all his wonted artistry. His rendition of 
Ball’s Mother Machree endowed this 
threadbare number with new and ap- 
pealing raiment. 

The concertmaster of the Maxwell 
Orchestra, Mr. Fidelman, (whose oc- 
cupation and name are undoubtedly co- 
incidental) stepped into the spotlight 
with a praiseworthy delineation of the 
Hymn to the Sun from Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s Le Coq d’Or. He drew a pleas- 
ing and suave tone from his violin and 
negotiated Mr. Rimsky’s intricate in- 
tervals and passages with neat technical 
agility. 

A generous list by the orchestra was 
executed without untoward mishaps and 
under the vigilant chaperonage of Na- 
thaniel Shilkret. Milton Cross’s verbal 
embellishments are now as much a fix- 
ture of this feature as is the Old 
Colonel’s March. 





Louise Homer Stires, Harrington van 
Hoesen and Frank La Forge (Forestry 
Week Observance, WEAF and NBC 
Red Network, April 23). The musical 
part of this observance was preceded by 
addresses by President Coolidge (who 
incidentally is the possessor of an ideal 
broadcast voice and manner) and the 
Hon. Charles Stewart, Minister of the 
Interior of the Dominion of Canada. 
The artists followed in a program ap- 
propriate to forestry and the out-of- 
door life. 

Mrs. Stires contributed Rachmanin- 
off's The Wounded Bird and Rash- 
bach’s setting to Joyce Kilmer’s Trees 
as solo numbers. She was joined by 
Mr. van Hoesen, baritone, in a duet, 
Threes At Night, written for the oc- 
casion by Frank La Forge and accom- 
panied by the composer. Inasmuch as 
the contributions of the musicians were 
incidental to the remainder of the pro- 
gram and not intended purely as a re- 
cital, hypercritical remarks on their 
efforts are not quite in order. It should 
be related however that their work was 
charged with the spirit of the occasion 
and succeeded in creating a most lofty 
mood, as befitted the purpose of the 
broadcast. 





National String Quartet (WJZ, 
KYW and KWK, April 26). The 
string quartet of the N.B.C. forces is 
gradually assuming the aspects of a 
commendable chamber music ensemble. 
Continual playing together have made 
the Messrs. Rosenker, Gurowitch, Atl- 
schuler and Edison acquainted with each 
other’s characteristics and this under- 


standing is greatly responsible for the 
improved unity and polish with which 
the quartet endows its performances. 
But the quartet is not yet a finished 
ensemble. In the minuetto from 
Haydn’s quartet in D, opus 76, there 
were some uncomfortable moments oc- 
casioned by technical disjointedness and 
questionable tempi. The allegretto and 
the presto movements were better en- 





FRANK LA FORGE 


joyed although the last also suffered 
from incorrect tempo,...this time the 
pace was too “langsam.” The second 
part of the first movement with its 
skillful and engrossing counterpoint was 
played with exceptional artistry and 
here the quartet did both the music and 
itself full justice. 

National Federation of Music Clubs 
Contest Winners (WJZ and NBC Blue 
Network, April 24). Brought to New 
York by the N.B.C. the successful en- 
trants in the contest conducted last year 
by the Federation were heard in a joint 
broadcast program. Following a brief 
address by the vice-president, Miss 
Hilda Burke of the Chicago Opera 
opened the musical proceedings with 
the aria D’amor sull’ ali rosee from 
Verdi’s I1 Trovatore. This served to 
display the natural endowments of her 
voice, but her employment of it was 
not marked by the highest form of 
artistry. Scooping and a provokingly 
sluggish tempo in the ario came near to 
dissipating the pleasure engendered by 
the beauty of her tone. 





Hazel Hallett, winner in the piano 
class was heard to excellent advantage 
in Scarlatti’s sonata in A, Aria by 
Schumann and a Chopin mazurka. Miss 
Hallett’s playing was provocative of 
hearty applause. Her work contained 
about all the requisites necessary for 
good piano performance and approached 
very closely to accepted standards. Her 
tone was a joy to hear. 

Bass-baritones as entrants in con- 
test should be safe bets. James R. 
Houghton who led the field in the men’s 
class was the second bass-baritone-con- 
test-winner heard this season. Famed as 
conductor of the People’s Choral Union 
of Boston and soloist in many of its 
“pop” concerts, one expected Mr. 
Houghton to sing with a bit more 
finnese than he did on this occasion. His 
voice, which is truly a handsome one, 
lost color a few times in the rather 
forced rendition of Eri Tu from Verdi's 
Un Ballo in Maschera. But in Gulesian’s 
The House By The Side of The Road 
which was accompanied by the com- 
poser Mr. Houghton was more repose- 
ful and his singing of this number 
evoked approbationary nods. 

Katherine Witwer, co-winner with 
Miss Burke of the $1000 prize offered 
by the National Opera Club of New 
York for the best operatic voice and 
successful aspirant in the female class, 
was the last but not least artist to be 
presented. This lady has the necessary 
attainments for success in the music 
world. She has a rich lyric voice, she 
sings with intelligence and consummate 
skill and has been adopted by a muni- 
cipality, in this case, Gary, Ind. Miss 
Witwer shone most favorably in her 
rendition of the Ballatella from Leon- 
cavallo’s Pagliacci. 





Jeanne Gordon (A.K. Hour, WEAF 
and NBC Red Network, April 29). 
Those who are acquainted with Miss 
Gordon’s work in the concert and oper- 
atic spheres may spare themselves the 
reading of this report, for there is 
nothing to add to the many superlatives 
which have been chronicled in past re- 
views of her art. 

But to music lovers who heard this 
superb artist for the first time it need 
only be stated that his broadcast served 
to demonstrate in a small measure the 
reasons for her pre-eminent position im 
music. Possessing a most glorious con- 
tralto voice, Miss Gordon is thoroughly 
schooled in its use. Her perfect com- 
mand of tone production of mezza voce, 
of legato and of shading (to mention 
but a few of the accomplishments of 
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the perfect singer) permits her to por- 
art of song in its highest state. 

Usually a faithful delineator, Miss 
numbers of this 


fected her reading of Schubert’s Ser- 
enade. But these were of such small 
when the whole of her per- 
formance was considered that it were 
finicky indeed to point them out. 
interesting numbers were the 
Sappische Ode of Brahms and Gil- 
berte’s Evening Song. 

The contralto was accompanied by 
Walter Golde at the piano and the 
AK. Orchestra under Robert Hood 
Bowers. The Atwater Kent Singers, 
coached by Reinald Werrenrath, were 
in the interludes in admirably 
presentations of John Peel and 
The Bells of Saint Mary. 


Af 





Katherine Palmer (WEAF, WRC, 
WCAE, April 29). Of the sopranos 
who are heard regularly over the air 
Miss Palmer stands with the foremost. 
This distinction has been attained not 
only by her voice, which is a most 
ingratiating ome, but also by the ar- 
tistry and refinement with which she 
graces her singing. There is an air of 
intelligence about her work, an intelli- 
gence which draws from the text of a 
song all the depth of emotion the poet 
has fused into it. And a command of 
foreign tongues enables this excellent 
artist to convey intelligently the thought 
content of the work before her. 

An exemplary program included My 
Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair, by 
Haydn, L’Heure de Pourpre of Holmes 
and Reger’s Maria Wiegenlied. If en- 
cores were probable, and this review- 
er’s wishes respected, preference would 
have gone to the Holmes number but 
only by the tiniest of margins. Miss 
Palmer was accompanied by the Na- 
tional String Quartet. 





Symphony Singers (Musical Vig- 
nettes, WOR, April 28). A mixed 
quartet in which the voices and the 
vehicles utilized to convey them were 
pleasantly off the beaten track heard in 
this broadcast. Moreover the Sym- 
phony Singers impressed one as being 
fully aware of what constituted their 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra “pop’ 
concerts, Alfredo Casella conductor, 
starting May 5 and on successive Satur- 
day nights until June 30, WBZ-WBZA 
at 810 p.m. Series spomsored by 
W. S. Quimby to complement Boston 
Symphony winter broadcasts. 

Charles Hackett, Anna Case, Toscha 
Seidel, Richard Bonelli, Allen McQuhae, 
Graham MacNamee, Agnes Davis, Wil- 
bur Evans, Kathryn Meisle, William 
Simmons and Maria Kurenko in final 
concert of Atwater Kent winter series. 
Also Atwater Kent singers, male quar- 
tet and orchestra under Robert Hood 
Bowers. WEAF and NBC Red Net- 
work, Sunday May 6 at 9.15 p.m. 

American and British composers pro- 
gram, symphonic hour. WOR and 
Columbia Chain, Sunday, May 6 at 3 


m, 
: Gounod’s Saint Cecilia mass, and 
Handel’s Hallelujah chorus in cathedral 
hour, WOR and Columbia chain, Sun- 
day, May 6 at 4 p.m. 

Carmela Ponselle in Madison Square 
Garden Musical Festival, Aida and 
symphony orchestra. WABC, Sunday, 
May 6 at 9 p.m. : 

Marchesa Lia Stuart, Argentine so- 
prano, pupil of Tosti and Mascagni, in 
sacred program. WGBS, Sunday, May 
6 at 11.10 p.m. 

Katherine Palmer and National 
String Quartet in an all Brahms pro- 
gram, WEAF, WRC, WCAE, Sunday 
May 6, at 1.00 p.m. 

Schubert centennial program, General 
Motors family party. WEAF and NBC 
Red Network, Monday, May 7 at 9.30 


.m. 
: Jospe Wood-wind Ensemble playing 
prelude and. fugue (C sharp minor) of 
Bach and other numbers. WJZ and 
KWK, Sunday May 6 at 3 p.m. 

Piano and harpsichord program by 
Hans Barth in numbers by Bach, Rach- 
maninoff, Handel and others. WEAF 
and NBC Blue Network, Sunday May 
6 at 7 p.m. 


National String Quartet playing 
Franck’s quartet in D. WEAF, Mon- 
day, May 7 at 7.15 p.m. : 

Melodies of the Northland in Scandi- 
navian program with Margaret Olsen, 
soprano. New York Edison “Music 
Map of the World” series. WRNY, 
Tuesday, May 8, at 8 p. m. 

Gilbert and Sullivan’s Iolanthe in 
operetta in miniature hour, WOR and 
Columbia chain, Wednesday, May 9, 
at 9 p. m. 

Music of Scotland, Germany, Spain, 
Italy and Russia by native musicians 
in international musicale, Columbia 
Phonograph hour, WOR and Columbia 
chain, Wednesday, May 9, at 10 p. m. 

Shanewis by Cadman in tabloid form; 
National Grand Opera Company, Ce- 


sare Sodero, director, WEAF and 
NBC Red Network, Wednesday, May 
9, at 10.30 p. m. 


Brahms’ Academic Festival overture, 
second polonaise of Liszt and excerpts 
from Ruddigore by United States 
Marine Band, Taylor Branson, con- 
ductor, WJZ and NBC Blue Network, 
Thursday, May 10, at 7 p. m. 

Josef Lhevinne, playing return en- 
gagement, and Rosino Lhevinne in Am- 
pico hour, WJZ and NBC Blue Net- 
work, Thursday, May 10, at 8:30 
p. m. 

Arturo Gervasi and Wilfred Glenn 
in program featuring arias from Verdi 
operas, Maxwell hour, WJZ and NBC 
Blue Network, Thursday, May 10, at 
9 p. m. 

Marie Tiffany, Frank Sheridan and 
Lenox String Quartet in chamber 
music program, WJZ and NBC Blue 
Network, Friday, May 11, at 10 p. m. 

National Symphony Orchestra in 
new Saturday evening feature starting 
May 12. First program include 
Brahm’s Tragic overture and Haydn’s 
symphony in E. flat, WEAF and NBC 
Red Network, at 8.30 p. m. 
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duties (or perhaps it should be called 
their pleasures, so refreshingly did they 
present their list). Evidences of 
thoughtful preparation were apparent 
by the attack, phrasing and nuance 
with which their work was embellished. 
Consequently there was much artistry 
in the renditions of Grieg’s By The 
Cradle and Deems Taylor’s arrange- 
ment of the old English Twenty- 
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Eighteen. 

But it remained for the final number 
to present the entire ensemble in its 
most favorable light. A_ setting of 
Swing Low Sweet Chariot by Harry 
R. Spier, director and accompanist of 
the quartet, and titled Soon I’s Going 
Home, was worth waiting for. In this 
musicianly opus the melodic strain of 
the familiar spiritual was skillfully 
maneuvred through the various voices 
to a contrapuntal and shifting vocal ac- 
companiment of moving and effective 
harmonies. Space prohibits extensive 
description which the work merited. 
No small measure of the success 
achieved by Mr. Spier’s soundly built 
setting was due to the reading accorded 
it by the Symphony Singers, whose 
appellations would be included herein 
had the station vouchsafed them. 





PortLANnpD, Ore., May 2.—The Mon- 
day Musical Club, chorus directed by 
William F. Gaskins, and assisted by the 
Ruth Lorraine Close harp ensemble, re- 
cently gave a municipal program. 
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“Organization has produced the con- 
cept of perfection. A delegation of 
town notables therefore repaired over- 
land recently to the Gold Coast and 
returned with a magnificent black ex- 
pert whose appointment to the post of 
orchestra director has been duly con- 
firmed by a contract signed by the no- 
tables in the presence of the Resident. 
It is stipulated that the maestro shall 
receive 2000 francs a month for a 
period of one year, that he shall receive 
a bonus of 5000 on the occasion of the 
first concert, another like sum when he 
leaves and’ that the village must lodge 
and feed him and furnish him with a 
wife on demand. 

“The rehearsals are strictly conducted. 
The maestro has an assistant director 
who, during rehearsal, has the defined 
mission of circling around the laboring 
assembly and administering a sharp 
whack of his cane to any performer 
discovered standing with his heels apart. 


Marseillaise Condensed 


“In the end they learned the Marseil- 
laise. I heard the first performance. 
As a point of fact the musicians still 
are unable rightly to conceive any- 
thing beyond the three intervals of their 
native scale and of these three notes the 
performance of the Marseillaise was 
made. The effect on some of the 
smaller native instruments is amusing. 
On the imported brasses it is horrifying. 

“However the ensemble progresses. 
The maestro has been paid his bonus. 
And the village is in delirium.” 

This newspaper report, which hap- 
pened to be true, met the eye of a local 
impresario. He has been moving 
through intermediaries to arrange the 
first Paris appearance of the first all- 
African symphony band. The event is 
promised for next winter. 

This gives Bach and Beethoven eight 
more months, and twenty-four days. 


Harmati Comes 


This coming week-end Sandor Har- 
mati, director of the Omaha Symphony 
Orchestra, officiates as guest conductor 
of the Pasdeloup Orchestra for a Fes- 
tival de Musique Américaine. On this 
all-American program, I am assured by 
the French press, will be found: 

“Comes Automati me ... Leo Sower- 


by 

“Te Pluseare Dum of Khubla Kahn 
* * * Griffes 

“Pun and te Triest * * Howard Han- 
son.” 


BIRMINGHAM ELECTIONS 





BrrMINcHAM, Ata., April 25.—The 
Birmingham Music Teachers Associa- 
tion elected the following officers on 
April 11. President, Sarah Mallam; 
vice president, Mrs. E. L. Carter; cor- 
responding secretary, Alice Graham; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Guy Allen; 
treasurer, Mrs. H. B. Hall. At this 
meeting Guy Allen led a discussion on 
the teaching of theoretical subjects in 
connection with applied music. 
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HE Planets, A suite of seven tone 

poems for orchestra, Gustav Holst; 
played by the London Symphony Or- 
chestra, conducted by the composer. 
Columbia. (Nos. 67394 D-67400D). 

In presenting the magical attributes 
of the planets, Holst has striven to 
project a series of abstruse metaphysical 
impressions in the moving vibrancy of 
music. There will always be differences 
of opinion concerning the actual suc- 
cess of such a work. But, be that as 
it may, from a point of orchestral com- 
position, this suite may be considered 
one of the greatest works that has 
emanated from modern England. 

Themetically, the work is far from 
great; in fact, the thematic material is 
decidedly slender, and at times almost 
meagre; but the manner in which the 
composer projects his themes is both 
dextrous and interesting. “Directness 
of expression is the ideal he has kept 
before him,” says Grove’s Dictionary, 
and further adds that the reason Holst 
has attained such remarkable results, 
lies in the fact that “he has no liking 
for vagueness which passes under the 
name of atmosphere or subterfuges of 
other kinds and it is often in this sim- 
plicity that consists the inspiration of 
his work.” Holst is truly a modernist 
in the rhythmic and harmonic treatment 
of his subjects and also in the amazing 
development of his orchestra. 

A Version of War 

The first movement is a modern 
version of war. It is based on rhythm, 
which Holst tells us, is strong, insistent, 
and penetrative; the relentless side of 
war. Those of us who remember the 
World War, will unquestionably dis- 
agree with Holst regarding its rhyth- 
mical side; war was chaos, uncertainty, 
mental torture. The drilling for it was 
rhythmical, not the fighting. “War is a 
state of the soul,” says George Dyson, 
“And only in some form of psychic 
translation can it come into music at 
all.” The tempo of this movement is 
marked five-to-four, but in actual rhyth- 
mical reaction, it is three plus two. 
There does not seem to be sufficient 
melodic outline to present the feeling 
of a true five group. Yet with all 
that can be said against a rhythmical 
conception of war, one fact remains 
true, this movement by its rhythmical 
persistancy presents a psychological re- 
action, which as Holst says is the ruth- 
less determination of a destructive force. 
It is an amazing orchestral conception 
whether viewed from its program in- 
tention or from the musical reaction. 

Venus, the Bringer of Peace, is the 
second subject which presents a fine 
contrast. As a tone poem, its beauty 
lies in the color of its orchestration. 
The themes are simple, never complex, 
and the whole movement has a more 
definite outline. 


A Bringer of Peace 

The third subject is Mercury, the 
Winged Messenger. It is written in 
the manner of a scherzo. Here the 
orchestral dexterity of the composer is 
manifest. This movement might be 
said to be entirely a metaphysical etude. 

Jupiter, the Bringer of Jollity, is the 
fourth part. This is particularly en- 
joyable music, very British in character 
and for that reason quite suggestive of 
“dancing on the green, village festivals, 
good food and wine and plenty of it.” 

Saturn is the Bringer of Old Age, and 


v 


the fifth part. It is a rhythmic study, 
like Mars, presenting the relentless 
march of time. The material in this 
movement is almost meagre, yet the 
orchestration is so skillfully conceived 
that the whole thing remains impres- 
sive. 


Portrait by Lambert of Bath 
GUSTAV HOLST 


Uranus, the Magician, is the sixth 
part, in some ways this movement re- 
calls Dukas’ L’Apprenti »Sorcier al- 
though it is not derivative. The open- 
ing section is intended to convey the 
magician’s incantation, the latter part a 
supernatural assemblage passing in re- 
view, and the finale the magician’s dis- 
persal of these elementals. Such a 
metaphysical study as this is apt to be 
incredible to some, musically Uranus is 
effective but apt to be ephemeral in ap- 
peal. 

Neptune, the Mystic 

The last part is Neptune, the Mystic. 
Here again Holst works on a psychical 
basis. People in sympathy with - his 
thought intention will probably claim 
this movement, the most ingenious and 
the most masterful of them all. 

“It is,” as George Dyson says, “in- 
teresting musically, but it is perhaps 
still more interesting psychologically. 
It suggests an atmosphere strange, nebu- 
lous, and remote...” The means em- 
ployed to obtain his results are con- 
flicting tonalities. Dyson says further, 
precisely the thing I feel, “Technically 
the movement is masterly, as Holst al- 
most invariably is, in that the effect 
produced is clearly and exactly that 
which the composer had in mind.” 

He further points out, that it psycho- 
logically presents an intimate relation 
with Wagner’s Tarnhelm motive, yet 
again, there is nothing derivative. “This 
is clear proof...” says Dyson, “that 
what appear to be most daring and 
original ideas are normally but the 
latest fruits of a particular heritage.” 
The use of voices as a part of the or- 
chestra is both effective and interesting. 


Schubert Quartet Y 


Quintet in A major, Die Forellen 
Quintet, Schubert, opus 114; played by 
Pennington, Waldo Warner, Evans, 
Cherwin and Hobday. Columbia (Nos. 
6740 1D-67405D). 


BETTER RECORDS 





This is a re-recordi 
set, of which the recording and the in- 
terpretation may be said to be satis- 
factory. The work was written on a 
very happy holiday that Schubert took 
with his friend, the singer Vogl, in the 
mountains of upper Austria, when he 
was twenty-two years of age. It re- 
flects his happiness in its joyful spon- 
taneity and has therefore been one of 
the most popular and loveable of “his 
works, The quintet derives its name 
from the fourth movement which is a 
series of variations on his light and 
graceful song Die Forelle. 

An interesting story about the original 
conception and first performance of 
these variations is told by Duncan in 
his book on Schubert. “At the request 
of a friend with whom the composer 
was intimate during his stay at Steyr, 
Schubert employed the melody of Die 
Forelle for the theme and variations of 
the pianoforte quintet (Opus 114). The 
movement was done very hurriedly, and 
there was no time to write out a score; 
so the string parts were set straight 
down on paper, and the composer car- 
ried in his head the piano part, which 
was written out after the performance. 

Faust, Gounod, Serenade and Veau 
d’or; Alexander Kipnis. (No. 2064M), 
Columbia. 

Traviata, Addio del passato; and 
Elégie, Massanet; sung by Maria Ku- 
renko. (No. 2062M), Columbia. 

Song of the Volga Boatmen; and In 
questa tomba obscura; Beethoven; sung 
by Feodor Chaliapine. (No. 6822), Vic- 
tor. 
A Vuchella, Tosti; and Nina, Per- 
golesi; sung by Tito Schipa. (No. 
1317), Victor. 

Kipnis’ voice is too heavy for a suc- 
cessful projection of these Faust arias. 
It has not the plangent quality of a 
true Méphistophélés. The Calf of Gold 
sounds laborious. From a _histrionic 
point of view the Serenade i$ better. 

Kurenko sings the Traviata aria art- 
istically. The choice of Massenet’s song 
as a companion is unwise; it neither pre- 
sents the singer advantageously nor 
does it mate with the mood of the aria. 

The Volga Boatmen’s Song, as sung 
by Chaliapine, is one of the greatest 
projections of theatrical artistry from 
this singer. The new version is excel- 
lent; it almost seems better than the 
old. I am not one of those who ad- 
mire Chaliapine’s singing of the Bee- 
thoven’s song. It is conceived too much 
in the manner of an operatic aria. 

Schipa knows how to sing better than 
any lyric tenor of the day I have heard. 
What further praise can a_ reviewer 
give, except to recommend his readers 
to hear this disc? The selections are 
both Italian gems. 

Regarding the Lohengrin Prelude of 
which I wrote last week, I am given 
to understand that Stokowski does in- 
clude the cymbals in this recording. Be 
that as it may, the fact remains, they 
are difficult to locate if they are there. 
I believe as I said last week, that in a 
successful interpretation of this com- 
position they present an important psy- 
chological effect. A recent recording of 
this Prelude made by Bodanzky, which 
the writer imported from Germany, 
presents an interesting comparison, as in 
it the cymbal crashes are unmistakable. 
But possibly I am stressing a point 
too far. 
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HAT We Hear In Music, by 
Anne Shaw Faulkner. ( Victor.) 

All disc enthusiasts will be inter- 
ested in the new edition of this book. 
It is an all around informative treatise 
upon music, its history, its develop- 
ment and its appreciation, with an 
analyses of compositions from earliest 
composers to exponents of the modern 
school. 

It presents a list of recorded works 
which are to be released in the near 
future by the Victor organization. This 
list is most attractive and will no doubt 
interest many enthusiasts, music-lovers 
and students. Unquestionably many of 
us have been awaiting some of these 
promised releases. 

Although it is primarily pub- 
lished for educational purposes, at the 
same time, it is a book worthy of addi- 
tion to the musical library of every 
home. In its way, it is an excellent 
reference book, written in a simple 
manner both informative and entertain- 
ing. One need only turn its pages at 
random to find various chapters which 
will arrest one’s attention immediately. 
The book is intended to appeal to all 
people, but in order to stimulate youth 
in a study of musical history and ap- 
preciation, it is arranged in a series of 
lessons, which can be studied in the 
schoolroom with the aid of a teacher. 
By conciseness and simplicity this book 
achieves a genuine catholic appeal. 

If one is interested to read a simple 
dissertation on form, they will find 
both instrumental and vocal forms 
briefly discussed in this book. Perhaps 
one of its finest sections is that part 
devoted to the orchestra. Considering 
the interest manifested in the orchestra 
today, this section should be far-reach- 
ing. It is complete, it presents its 
growth, development and instrumental 
formation; and it presents this in- 
formation in a concise and readable 


manner. It also contains a history of 
the various instruments of the or- 
chestra. Besides the orchestra, folk 


music, the opera and the oratorio are 
presented, and a series of brief sketches 
about composers. 


Fine Analyses 

Perhaps those pages which in the 
long run, will find the most universal 
appeal, will be that latter half of the 
book, where under the heading of 
analyses there are given a series of 
notations about musical compositions 
which cover a wide period and a wide 
range of subjects. 
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Indianapolis 
Choir Heard 


Mendelssohn Singers 
Give Annual Event 


INDIANAPOLIS, May 2.—The twelfth 
annual spring concert of the Mendels- 
sohn Choir, conducted by Elmer A. 
Steffen, attracted a large audience to 
the Murat Theatre on April 23, when 
an operatic program was given with 
three guest artists, Irene Pavloska, 
mezzo-soprano; Forrest Lamont, tenor, 
and.Lester Spring, baritone. The last- 
named substituted at the eleventh hour 
for Virgilio Lazzari, who was prevented 
from appearing. 

The Mendelssohn Choir consists of 
150 mixed voices of good quality, and 
its work shows Mr. Steffen’s careful 
and artistic guidance. He has main- 
tained the high standard established by 
the choir’s founder, Percival Owen. En- 
semble numbers on this program were 
the Bell Chorus from Pagliacci, the 
introductory cho from Cavalleria 
Rusticana and the coronation scene 
from Boris Godounoff. Two pianos, 
played by Willard McGregor and Bo- 
mar Cramer, were used in the Mous- 
sorgsky number, and these artists 
subsequently gave the waltz for two 
pianos by Arensky. The Battle Song 
from Rienzi was an effective contribu- 
tion made by the male section of the 
choir. The women sang two excerpts 
from Madame Butterly, Every Flower 
and the Finale of the second act. 


Admirable Soloists 


Each of the soloists scored success. 
Mme. Pavloska sang Connais-tu from 
Mignon and the Habanera from Car- 
men. Mr. Lamont was heard in an aria 
from Andrea Chenier, and Mr. Spring 
gave Gomez’ Salvator Rosa. An en- 
semble number by these artists was the 
Trio from Faust. Paul Matthews ac- 
companied the chorus, and William 
Tyroler was accompanist for the solo- 
ists. 

The opening concert for next season 
is set for Nov, 19, the exact centenary 
date of Schubert's death, and the pro- 
gram will be appropriate to the occa- 
sion. 


Mannerchor Concert 


Hans Kindler was the soloist at the 
Sunday afternoon concert of the In- 
dianapolis Mannerchor, April 15, play- 
ing works by Saint-Saéns, Valentini, de- 
Falla, Ravel, and Frescobaldi, with 
Ralph Angell at the piano. 

The Raper Commandery Choir, 
George W. Kadel, director, gave a con- 
cert in the Masonic Temple on April 
20. Oscar Seagle, baritone soloist, sang 
old French music, Swedish and Irish 
folksongs, Negro spirituals, numbers by 
Horsman and Goetz and Non piu An- 
drai by Mozart. Mr. Seagle has been 
conducting master classes at the College 
of Music and Fine Arts. Clarence Car- 
son was the accompanist. 

At the third and final musicale for 
the season, arranged by Mu Phi Epsilon 
sorority, and given in the crystal ball- 
room of the Marott Hotel recently, the 
participants were Mary Moorman, Jes- 
samine Fitch, June Baker, Selma Zahl, 
Alberta McCain Gaunt, Geraldine Trot- 
ter, Martha McFadden, Evangeline Lil- 
lenas, and two pupils who won scholar- 
ships, James Wagner and_ Robert 
Brickett. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT, 





RECITALS IN SEATTLE 


SEATTLE, May 2.—The program of 
manuscript composition by students of 
the music department, University of 
Washington, had works of Carl Pitzer, 
Elna Burgeson, Francis McKay, and T. 
Stewart Smith represented. At the 
Cornish Theatre, the second sonata re- 
cital of Kolia Levinne, ’cellist, and John 
Hopper, pianist, was a _— 


Farewell Said 
by Persingers 


Quartet Makes Final 
Concert Appearance 


San Francisco, May 2.—The fare- 
well concert of the Persinger Quartet 
and a soprano recital by Luella Melius 
have been outstanding events. 

The Persingers made their swan song 
memorable, bringing their program to a 
superb climax with the Chausson con- 
certo for piano, violin, and string quar- 
tet. Henri Deering played the piano 
part, and Louis Persinger the solo violin, 
with Lajos Fenster assisting as second 
violin of the quartet, and Louis Ford 
playing first. 

But it was not the “who’s who”— 
rather was it the very evident “here’s 
how”—that made the performance of 
primary importance. Mr. Persinger 
gave a masterly rendition of the violin 
solo—one in which his stirring tone and 
refined musicianship had full play. He 
had splendid support from his associ- 
ates, all of whom are well versed in 
the art of ensemble. Mr. Deering played 
with brilliance but scarcely proved him- 
self an ideal associate for a chamber 
music group. However, his was a cons- 
cientious effort and a commendable per- 
formance for which he won due praise. 
The gods do not bestow the gift of 
ensemble playing upon all the disciples 
of the muses! It is all the more la- 
mentable therefore, that the Persingers 
—Louis Persinger, Louis Ford, Nathan 
Firestone, and Walter Ferner—have 
chosen to disband. 


Cheers and Tears 


The Quartet played the Haydn D 
minor quartet Op. 76 No. 2, and the 
Death and the Maiden variations from 
Schubert’s D minor quartet previous to 
the Chausson number, winning recall 
after recall. It was with cheers and 
tears that San Francisco bid the Per- 
singer Quartet good-bye. They have 
been a part of our musical life for 
twelve years and their dissolution as an 
ensemble organization leaves an empty 
place in art circles that will not easily 
be refilled. 

Mme. Melius closed Selby Oppen- 
heimer’s subscription series with a 
charming program in which she had 
the assistance of Walter Oesterreicher, 
flutist, and Edward Harris, pianist. 
Opening with two Mozart arias and 
David’s Charmant Oiseau (the latter 
with flute obbligato) she at once dis- 
closed the purity of her voice, and its 
fine flexibility. Liszt, Wolff, Schu- 
mann, Donaudy, Delibes, Cimara, Weck- 
erlin, Griffes, Wolfarth-Grille, and 
Meyerbeer were also represented upon 
the printed program. 

Mrs. Manning’s The Lamplighter was 
the novelty of the evening, and a de- 
lightful one. Excellent English enunci- 
ation is one of Mme. Melius’ great 
assets. 


Two Pianists Appear 


The San Francisco Conservatory of 
Music presented Opal Perkins Hiller 
and Herbert Jaffe, pianists, in recital at 
the Sorosis Club on April 19. Mrs. 
Hiller played with the poise, charm, and 
interpretive insight which one always 
expects from her. Mr. Jaffe also made 
a decidedly favorable impression. On 
their program were works by Bach, 
Rameau, Daquin, Mozart, Scarlatti, 
Chopin, Scriabin and Liszt. 


Marjory M. FisHer. 





VINCENT VIGGIANO 


Detroit, April 11—Vincent Viggiano 
died on April 3. He was .at one time 
a member of the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra, playing the flute and piccolo. 
Mr. Viggiano had also been a member 
of the Oriental Theatre orchestra. 

A. G. S. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for May 5, 1928 


Civic Singers 
Give Passion 


San Francisco Hears 
Bach Oratorio 


San Francisco, May 2.—The first 
local performance of Bach’s Passion of 
Our Lord According to St. Matthew 
and a production of Verdi's Requiem 
gave especial significance to the Spring 
Music Festival sponsored by the city 
authorities. 

The Municipal Chorus, the Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the Schola Cantorum 
Boys’ Choir, and six soloists—Florence 
Austral, Kathryn Meisle, Paul Alt- 
house, Max Panteleiff, Mynard Jones 
and Harrison Ward—were participants 
in the Passion under the baton of Alfred 
Hertz and gave a highly creditable per- 
formance. Although this score was not 
as well sung as the Requiem, given two 
nights previously, the same general 
merits were again observed—namely, 
the balance between chorus, and or- 
chestra; beauty of tone and clarity of 
diction. Exceptional also was Mr. Alt- 
house’s singing in the part of the Nar- 
rator. 


About the Soloists 


Miss Meisle’s solo, Have Mercy Upon 
Me, O Lord, with violin obbligato played 
by Mishel Piastro; Miss Austral’s 
From Love Unbounded, with flute ob- 
bligato by Anthony Linden; and the so- 
prano and alto duet, Christ is Bound 
and Led into:the City, in addition to 
Mr. Althouse’s work, were outstanding 
individual successes of the evening. Mr. 
Jones and Mr.. Ward—both resident 
artists—sang well the few lines assigned 
them as Peter and Judas respectively. 
Mr. Panteleiff also gave a commend- 
able performance, but was heard to 
better advantage in the Requiem. 

The ‘success of the presentation was 
due largely to the work of Dr. Hans 
Leschke, director of the Municipal 
Chorus, and to Rev. Edgar Boyle, di- 
rector of the Schola Cantorum Boys’ 
Choir whose faithful work during the 
rehearsal period made the performance 
possible. Benjamin Moore played the 
municipal organ—and a none too large 
audience soon forgot the printed re- 
quest to refrain from applause and 
gave the singers an ovation. 


The Requiem 

The performance of Verdi’s Requiem 
on April 11 established new standards 
for our municipal music makers. Miss 
Austral, Miss Meisle, Mr. Althouse, 
and Mr. Panteleiff, formed a memor- 
able quartet. 

The orchestra was particularly happy 
in this Verdi score. As for the chorus, 
it did its usual excellent work—which 
statement is a high compliment. 

It was a busy week for Florence 
Austral—as between her two festival 
appearances she gave a recital in Scot- 
tish Rite before an enthusiastic audi- 
ence. Those who attended felt they 
had heard one of the finest dramatic 
soprano voices on the concert stage 
today. 

Marjory M. Fisuer. 
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Dance Memorial Planned 
For Isadora Duncan 
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ISADORA DUNCAN 


A great classic dance festival will be 
held in New York during the week 
of Oct. 8, as a tribute to the art of the 
late Isadora Duncan, according to an 
announcement just issued by S. Hurok. 

The testimonial will run for six days 
and be under the personal direction of 
Mr. Hurok, who was a close personal 
friend of Miss Duncan for many years 
and who directed her most successful 
American tours. 

The performances will be given by 
Irma Duncan, who is regarded as her 
sister’s logical successor; twenty-five 
prize-winning pupils from the Isadora 
Duncan School of Moscow, and 500 of 
America’s leading exponents of inter- 
pretive dancing. The latter, most of 
whom will be former pupils of the late 
Isadora Duncan, are now being chosen 
by a committee of dancing masters. 

Miss Irma Duncan and her group 
of stars are coming to America for the 
festival through the permission and 
with the assistance of the minister of 
art and education of the Soviet gov- 
ernment. They intend to remain in the 
United States only five weeks. In ad- 
dition to the New York engagement 
they will also appear in Boston, Wash- 


ington, Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago 
and St. Louis before returning to 
Russia. 


A Duncan Monument 


In an interview Mr. Hurok said: 
“The idea of this great testimonial to 
Isadora Duncan’s immortal art was 
originated by an intimate acquaintance 
of the noted dancer who was in Paris 
at the time of Miss Duncan’s tragic 
death. This lady, who declines to al- 
low the use of her name at present, 
has already formed a managing com- 
mittee composed of 100 famous artists, 
dancers, writers, actors and composers 
who have agreed to assist. 

“The object of the testimonial is to 
stimulate interest in a nation-wide 
movement soon to be launched for the 
establishment of a suitable memorial 
to Miss Duncan, to be erected in New 
York during 1929. This memorial will 
probably be in the form of a large 
Greek stadium surmounted by a heroic 
statue of Miss Duncan in dancing cos- 
tume. Several sites for the monument 
are now under consideration.” 


Hartrorp, Conn., May 2.—The sev- 
enth season of the Hartford Oratorio 
Society was brought to a_ successful 
conclusion on the afternoon of April 
15 with a splendid performance of 
Samson and Delilah, in the Allifi 
Theatre. Edward F. Zaubin conducted 
the chorus of 200 and the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Soloists were Jeanne 
Gordon. Dan Gridley, and Irving Jack- 
son. W. E. C. 
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Baltimoreans 


Give New Opus 


Music Club Presents 
Attractive List 


Battrmore, May 2.—The Baltimore 
Music Club gave evidence of its stimu- 
lating influence on the community with 
the program presented in the Emerson 
Hotel, April 14. 

The women’s chorus, consisting of 
twenty-four professional singers under 
the direction of Franz Bornschein, was 
heard in a transcription of Wagner's 
Traume; the director’s prize chorus—a 
setting of Longfellow’s Daybreak ; and 
Deems ‘Taylor’s transcription of a 
Czecho-slovakian folk song. 

The chorus also gave the first local 
presentation of a new opus by Joseph 
W. Clokey, a fantasy called Nights. 
Mrs. Hal T. Kearns was the able ac- 
companist. ‘ ; 

Hazel Knox Bornschein, diseuse, gave 
the first reading of Reflections, an ad- 
aptation of a Japanese fairy tale by 
Lafcadio Hearn, set to music by Franz 
3ornschein. The composer supplied the 
piano accompaniment. Marion Savage 
Rosette, pianist, played a group of at- 
tractive compositions which disclosed 
technical and musical values. 


ENGAGES BLINDER 

Dr. Frank Damrosch, Dean of the 
Institute of Musical Art, announces the 
engagement of Naoum Blinder, tor- 
merly professor at the Moscow Con- 
servatory, for place on the violin fac- 
ulty of the Institute. Leopold Auer is 
the head of this department. Mr. 
Blinder has been in this country only 
a few months, having come trom Russia 
last winter by way of Siberia and 
Japan, and was heard in concert at 





ISABELLE BURNADA 


Milwaukee Choir Gives 
Elijah in Yiddish 


ILWAUKEE, April 16.— 

The Freiheit Singing So- 
ciety gave an interesting per- 
formance of Elijah in the Au- 
ditorium before an _ enthusiastic 
audience. The entire work was 
sung in Yiddish. Paul Silve?man, 
bass-baritone of Chicago, had the 
role of Elijah. Stella Saenger 
was the contralto soloist. J. 
Giblichman sang the tenor part 
and Rose Weiner the soprano 
All these singers are of 
Chicago. 


solos. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for May 5, 1928 


CONTRALTO CHARMS LONDON 


Cable dispatches from London tell of 
the success achieved by IsabeYe Bur- 
nada, contralto, at her début recital in 
that city, April 20. The young Ca- 
nadian singer was recalled twelve times 
and is to be presented at Court on May 
9. During the past season Miss Bur- 
nada gave a Town Hall recital in 
New York and appeared in Chicago 
and Boston. Miss Burnada has also 
been heard several times in Canada, 
and on Feb. 28 was soloist with the 
Toronto Symphony Orchestra. 

Miss Burnada, who has had six years’ 
training in Europe, was born on the 
Island of Mauritius and her real name 
is Isabelle Boyer de la Giroday. At the 
age of nine she went with her parents 
to Vancouver Island and several years 
ago a Western cattle magnate, Patrick 
3urns of Calgary, hearing her sing, 
provided for her musical education. In 
gratitude she took the professianal 
name of Burnada, combining the name 
of Mr. Burns with the final syllables 
of Canada. Miss Burnada is under the 
exclusive management of the Betty Til- 
lotson Concert Direction. 
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Belgian Band to Make 
American Tour 


ASHINGTON, April 18.— 

Prince De Ligne, Belgian 
ambassador, announces that ar- 
rangements have been completed 
for a nation-wide American con- 
cert tour of the Guide Regiment 
Royal Band of Belgium next fall. 
The tour is to be under the pat- 
ronage of King Albert. Present 
plans call for a tour of ten weeks 
to open in one of the eastern 
cities about Oct. 1. The Royal 
Band has a personnel of eighty, 
and a répertoire of classical, mar- 
tial and popular music. 


A. T. M. 


Honnaasassuasennggan 


Pittsfield Has 


Fine Concert 


Tchaikovsky Music Is 
Well Featured 


PrrrsFietp,. Mass., May 2.—The 
Pittsfield Symphony Society, Ulysee 
Buhler, conductor, gave its third and 
last concert of this season on Sunday 
afternoon, April 15 in the Colonial 
Theater. 


Two movements from Tchaikovsky's 
Fifth Symphony, which opened the pro- 
gram, revealed marked technical and 
musical development in the orchestra 
within a year. 

Mary Seiler of New York, harpist, 
played beautifully a group of French 
compositions. She also appeared with 
the orchestra in the Petite Suite of De- 
bussy and Weber’s Oberon Overture. 
Her musical feeling and clear technic 
were greatly admired. 


_ The orchestra scored further success 
in the Nocturne and Wedding March 
from Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night's 
Dream and the Strauss Blue Danube 
Waltz. A repetition of the latter num- 
ber was demanded and given. 


ELeAnor McCormick. 


BACH RADIO PROGRAM 
AsHEvILLE, N. C., May 2.—Three 

concerts of unsual merit have been 

given over Station WWNC. An all 


Bach program, under the direction of 
Mr. McCauley, included numbers by 
the high school orchestras and chorus, 
assisted by Frieda Till, pianist. Helen 
Pugh gave a Chopin program, and the 
Carl Behr Orchestra of Symphony 
Players offered an all Schubert pro- 
grom on this composer’s birthday. 
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7 TEACHER 
Caroline Lowe OF SINGING 
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